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“TI will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help” 





Twentieth Weck THE DAILY ALTAR 


Bon dap 


Theme for the Day—The Blessedness of Daily Work. 

Our daily work is part of God’s plan for us—and a 
large and basic part. We must avoid that fallacy so com- 
mon among religious people that work is secular and wor- 
ship is religious. Work is religious, if it is good work wel 
done. Indeed, good work, be it ever so commonplace, is 4 
form of worship. Out of it grows character. God reveals 
\iimself increasingly in our times in the work-a-day hfe oi 
men. He calls us to take up our tasks, with all their 
drudgery and exactions, in a spirit of joy and patience and 
courage. 





+ 
Scripture—Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his 
labor until the evening.—Psalm 104: 22. 
> 


Forenoon, and afternoon, and night ;—Forenooa, 
And afternoon, and night; Forenoon, and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
Eswarp Rowianp Sit (“The Day”). 
+ 
Prayer—Good Father, Thou hast set before us a goodly 
heritage, and the lines are fallen to us in pleasant places. 
We have our daily work and our nightly rest, and blessings 
enough to make us ever grateful. Save us, we pray Thee, 
rom discontent, from depression of spirit and from thank- 
lessness. Make us strong and of good courage. Suffer us 
1ot to grow weary in our task, nor to faint in our pilgrim- 
age. So shall we be fitted for higher blessings and nobler 
service in a world without end.—Amen. 











N THESE DAYS when the very foundations of civilization and the nation, as well as of 
religion and personal character, are being tested by the tempests that are sweeping 
the world, would it not put strength into depressed hearts to begin each morning or 

close each day with a meditation—such as the above—out of The Daily Altar, the most 
timely book for earnest Christians published in many aday? Many thousands of persons 
are already enthusiastic members of our great Daily Altar Fellowship. Start off the New 
Year right! The price of The Daily Altar, which has been prepared by Herbert L. 
Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison, is $2.50 for the leather edition and $1.50 for the 
cloth. (Add 8 cents for postage). 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer on 


Christmas Eve 

THOU who guidest the feet of men, turn our eyes 
e toward the star and open our hearts to the blessed 

angels’ song. We would be led of Thee to the holy 
place where all our hopes and dreams come true. Our way- 
ward steps and uncertain wills yield with guilty weakness 
to the lure and illusion of earthy sights and sounds, ard 
we miss thereby the great events of life. Send heavenly 
tokens, we beseech Thee, to draw us unto Bethlehem. Give 
us expectant hearts. May we be ever looking for signs 
of Thy increasing revelation and be eager to follow where- 
ever the star would lead us. 

In a world given over to things as they always have been 
give us courage and insight to believe in Thy new dispen- 
sation. Show Thyself to us as an ever living God, crea- 
tively making all things new from age to age. Revive in 
us at this Christmas time the childlike mind which is ever 
open and joyous and resilient with wonder. Defend us 
against that falsehood which binds our world abvut with 
chains of inexorable material law and scorns to make a 
place for Thee and Thine Anointed. Show us rather how 
these laws and forces of the physical world are but sym- 
bols of the interpenetrating world of spirit in which Thou 
art Ruler and from which Thou dost send Thine angels to 
charm the hearts of men with their songs of Thy grace. 

Prepare our minds, O Lord, for the discovery of the 
great Event among the simplicities of Bethlehem. 
us truly to understand how Thy glory dwells amid the 
commonplaces of life. Let Thy star shine above the 
humble inn wherein the Prince of a new world is being 
born. At our common tasks may we hear angels singing, 
even as the faithful shepherds watching their flocks by 


Bring 





night heard celestial voices welcoming the King. Take 
away the illusions of grandeur and pomp, and invest with 
the glory of Thy presence the loves and duties and hopes 
and rewards of our common life. In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 


Thirty Thousand Pastorless 
Churches 


NE of the most startling facts developed at the meet- 

ing of the Federal Council of Churches in Boston 
recently was the statement that there are in America to- 
day thirty thousand pastorless churches. There are three 
thousand southern Baptist churches without leaders. The 
Methodists report 1,800. For years the Disciples have 
been short of men to lead their churches and they have 
today 3,200 churches without a ministry. Episcopal and 
Presbyterian organizations are said to lack a thousand mcn 
The 
the larger ones. 


smaller denominations suffer even more than 
At the same time the colleges report in 
many instances a decrease in ministerial output. Oberlin 
College has lorg been known as a center for evangelical 


each. 


Last year not a single man of the graduating 
Institutions whose chief claim 


religion. 
class entered the ministry. 
for support in the past has been the education of min- 
isters are turning out fewer men for the ministry than 
in many years. In view of these facts, it is almost cer- 
tain that the famine of the word of God will grow worse 
for a number of years. for an untrained 
Educated communities require an educated min- 
istry. Though the recruiting of the ministry were made 
from now on a primary concern of the church, it would 
be many years before the results of these efforts would 


be manifest. Rearing ministers is like planting an almond 


This is no age 
ministry. 
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grove. It is not a one year crop. Meanwhile it cannot 
too often be said that the churches have themselves to 
blame for present conditions. So long as heresy-hunt- 
ing “hounds of the Lord” are given places of honor in 
the church, young men will be frightened away from the 
ministry. Just so long as the churches tolerate millionaire 
elders and deacons while the minister’s children go with- 
out college education, there will be a problem of minis- 
terial supply. The demand of the minister for intellectual 
freedom, for decent economic support and for a real job in 
the community must be met. When the community hon- 
ors and supports the minister, young men will once more 
turn to the altars of Ged for a life vocation. 


France and 
Temperance 

RANCE supports a wine shop for less than every 

hundred of her population. Not less than one in eight 
of her entire population devote more or less time to wine 
growing and making. Prohibition sentiment is almost un- 
known though there is much agitation against strong alco- 
holic liquors and some legislation against distilled spirits. 
There are no total abstainers nor prohibitionists in the 
national parliament, though about one in thirteen of the 
deputies favor anti-alcoholic legislation of a mild type. 
With wine growing and making and selling the personal 
interest of 10,000,000 of the population and its use the 
daily habit of all the people temperance crusades do not 
have much chance in France. There was war legislation 
against distilled spirits, educational crusades at the front 
to lower the consumption of wine and many restrictions put 
on the trade for war purposes, but most of them are now 
removed. 


Insurance Against 
Enforced Idleness 


Hk new British Unemployment Insurance Act be- 
T comes very interesting at this time when tens of 
thousands are being thrown out of work. It will apply to 
all British wage-earners whose regular stipend is less 
than $1200 per year, which means practically all wage 
earners who are dependent entirely upon their daily wage 
It provides for a maximum benefit of fifteen shillings per 
week for men, twelve for women and one-half as much 


for boys and girls under eighteen. 


The conditions are a 
three day waiting period after losing the job which must 
not be lost without good cause, through going on a strike 
or misconduct. Any other suitable job must be accepted 


when offered. All disputed issues on these conditions 


are settled by a Tribunal. Benefits are limited to fifteen 
weeks. 


from the 


Employers schemes will receive contributions 
fund. The benefits and 
be no incentive to idleness but will help save from poverty 
A far better 
scheme would be a system of public works, such as road 


state are small will 


and the loss of other insurance benefits. 


building, land reclamation, etc., on a wage more equitable 
but enough less than the average to insure that labor 
would seek normal employment when offered. Such 
work can be opened up in all sections of the country and 
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thus made convenient; it can be made elastic in its opera- 
tions and brings benefits to the public equal to the ex. 
pense. The principle is akin to that of the Federal Re. 
serve Bank, reversing the process. Where the bank 
meets emergencies by loaning at rates that will guarantee 
calling in the emergency loan when normal rates are ob- 
tainable, this work plan would employ at a wage suffi- 
ciently under normal to insure a return to ordinary in- 
dustry as soon as a normal wage is obtainable. 


The Good Will Industries 
Movement 


HE National Bureau of Goodwill Industries Movement 

is planning to open its stores in one hundred cities. 
It latest venture is in St. Louis where Trinity Methodist 
church will manage the store and house it in a fine new 
three-story building erected with Centenary funds. The 
upper stories will be used for work rooms, giving em- 
ployment, the main floor for sales, and in the basement 
a trade school will be conducted. Used clothing and 
every other kind of usable family commodity is collected, 
fumigated, repaired and placed on sale at a nominal price. 
Every article is displayed for just what it is, sold for a 
little less than it is worth and made to meet a real need 
without being given away. The work is religious, with- 
out being obtrusively so; it is the religion of good-will 
and the helping hand, letting the deed speak until the 
work is asked. It is philanthropy without being mere 
charity, that is, it is charity plus self-help, self-respect, in- 
dustry and economy. It meets the need of those nearing 
the bread-line and helps save them from it. It is not a 
cure for poverty nor does it even offer a solution for that 
dreadful social malady, but it fills a broad need among 
the poor and unfortunate and adds to the work of 
charity a helping hand of constructive good-will. 


The Pilgrim Spirit in 
Modern Life 
HE Pilgrim celebrations have not aroused much en- 
thusiasm in America. On the 
contrary it has been a time in which some writers have 


certain quarters in 
employed their talent in ridiculing the spirit of pioneer 
men and women who settled New England. It seems 
very funny to a few of the hard-boiled intellectuals that 
the idea of conscience should persevere in the world. They 
prefer the novels that make adultery seem like an excus- 
able peccadillo rather than such a remarkable analysis of 
the human soul as Hawthorne presented in “The Scarlet 
Letter.” There are business men who sneer at the idea 
of taking conscience down to the office on Monday morn- 
ing. The thing to do is to “get by.” All of this is sheer 
paganism. The German statesman sneered at conscience. 
Some openly taught that ethical codes were not binding 
on nations but only on individuals. Let the old Kaiser 
tell the world today what that kind of doctrine does to a 
man and a people. Let the banker who went to prison 
the other day enlighten us about running a bank on 
purely “business” principles. There is need today that 
the most distinctive thing about the Pilgrims should once 
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more be brought forward in our American life. Con- 
science in business would end much of the unhealthy 
speculation which has threatened the whole structure of 
business during the past year. In the industrial world 
there is strife and minunderstanding because right , has 
been eclipsed by greed and by expediency. In politics it 
might seem like a joke to suggest that conscience had any 
place. Yet a careful study of American history shows 
that nothing else really works. Roosevelt may have been 
in error, but he had the strength of a man who lived with 
his conscience. One of the most powerful men in Amer- 
ica today has been defeated again and again. The politi- 
cians cannot eliminate William Jennings Bryan. Every- 
body knows he is an honest man. Our need today is the 
stalwart conscience of our Pilgrim ancestors. 


The Problem of 
Armenia 

MERICA is still busy raising funds for starving 

Armenian children. There is no other way in which 
a great catastrophe can be prevented in the near east. 
The loyalty of the oldest Christian nation gives a strong 
tug at our heart strings. But in the meantime the politi- 
cal leaders of the world allow the situation in Armenia to 
become worse instead of better. It would have required 
mly a show of force long since for the Christian powers 
of the world to have ended the tragedy in Armenia. It 
has not been done because of the clash of political inter- 
Shall Constantinople in the future be Turkish, Greek 
or Russian? It would seem that even the Bolsheviki are 
not uninterested in the issue. This clash of political in- 
terests has obscured the question whether hundreds of 
thousands of little children shall die of starvation and a 
whole people be blotted off of the face of the earth. 
Our new president will be greeted bv the voices of selfish- 
It is cheaper to 


ests. 


ness as soon as he comes into power. 
live in America without concern for the rest of the world. 
Taking an interest in Armenia might cost something 
without bringing an adequate return. On the other hand, 
America in the past has not been afraid to spend her 
funds in righteous causes. If in the days of our great- 
est wealth and prosperity we have grown too niggardly 
and mean of soul to care for others, our glory has gone 
into eclipse. The salvation of Armenia is not to be 
accomplished by private charity alone, necessary as that 
is at the present moment. Political-action should be taken 
to give a worthy people their right to the land they have 
eccupied for these many centuries. 


Organizing the Nation 
for Better Movies 
NATION-WIDE organization for promoting better 
motion pictures has been chartered under the name of 
“Motion Picture Theatrical League for Better Pictures.” 
This rather awkward title will be shortened into “League 
for Better Pictures.” It is not a censorship but an or- 
ganization into which the public will be invited, and whose 
function will be that of promoting movies that answer the 
demand for both art and morals. Such names as those 
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of Dr. Frank Crane, Howard Chandler Christy, Rev. 
Walter Laidlaw, Ida Tarbell and Daniel Frohman are 
found on the list of members of the board. Such organi- 
zations as the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts, the 
Federation of Woman's Clubs, the New York Federation 
of Churches, the Catholic Welfare Council and the Jewish 
Big Sisters are enlisted in the movement. It will have a 
“Merit Board” whose function will be to review films 
and give the “Merit Seal” to those worthy. It will es- 
tablish theater circuits where these pictures will be adver- 
tised and regularly shown. Theater managers are expected 
to court the patronage of the better class by enrolling in 
these circuits. In cases where none enroll the board plans 
to establish independent theaters where its approved pic- 
tures will be shown. This board will have no alliance 
with or financial interest in the movie business; it will be 
strictly a public welfare organization and will derive its 
power through the support the public voluntarily gives it 
by making it pay to show good pictures. No movement 
is more needed. The motion picture holds in its keeping 
the most valuable new contribution to moral life in our 
time, or the most dangerous menace. Its influence is so 
subtle, its form and method so new and unstandardized 
in either law or morals, its appeal so universal and its 
profits so attractive to commercialized amusement that it 
can and will do much to make or unmake the generation 
now growing up. Ministers, editors, church and social 
workers should welcome this movement. 


Evangelical 
Exclusiveness 
A‘ a social function in a mid-west town recently a 
Unitarian layman was introduced to a witty Irish 
The priest soon made inquiry about the religious 
The layman with some embar- 
rassment told the priest that he was a Unitarian. With 
true Celtic wit the holy father met the situation by saying, 
“Oh, well, according to the Y. M. C. A., nayther of us 
Though this might be an official judg- 
ment, it could not be the private judgment of any citizen 


priest. 
faith of his new friend. 


is Christians.” 


in that town. Dr. Doremus Scudder in addressing the 
Federal Council in Boston recently deplored the exclusive 
Council as 
field. In 


admitted to 


the hindering a larger fellowship 
Dr. Clay 


fellowship of the mis- 


spirit of 


on the mission Japan MacCauley 


may not be the 
sionaries because he is a Unitarian. On the other hand 
missionaries may fellowship Seventh Day Adventists, 
Plymouth Brethren and Pentecostal sects, for these have 
never violated the evangelical taboo. There is no sugges- 
tion that the evangelicals ought to become Unitarian, or 
that even their modern-minded are Unitarian. 
The problem of the personality of Jesus may no longer 


be put so pat as one finds it in trinitarian creedal for- 


scholars 


mularies, neither can it be dismissed so summarily as is 
done in Unitarian tracts. The evangelical continues to 
believe that Jesus Christ bore a unique relation to his 
heavenly Father. He is too modest to claim to know 
all about that mysterious thing which we call personality, 
and least of all concerning the most challenging person- 
ality of all history. But is there no other way to honor 
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Jesus Christ except to hold members of the liberal sects 
aloof? If we have a right understanding of the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, will we find it necessary to withhold all fel- 
lowship from any who cast out evil spirits in the name 
of Jesus, even though they follow not with us? 


Indispensable Books for the 
New Year 


HIS is not an editorial, though it appears in the 

space given over to editorials. Nor is it a book 

review, though it deals with books. It is the edi- 
tor’s personal testimony, to be taken for what it may be 
worth, concerning a few of the very recent books that 
have gripped and helped him, that have lighted the path 
in which he walks and which he believes will lighten the 
way for others. The word “indispensable” is used advis- 
Certain mighty currents of life and thought are 
moving onward through our modern life, and it is the 
chief function of serious books to put our minds into under- 
standing contact with these currents. Not to have these con- 
tacts is to be stranded on the banks of dead issues, to kecp 
threshing over old straw from which the realities have 


edly. 


long since been beaten out by the swiftly changing interests 
and problems of men. A book that provides for the mind 
a vital contact with present urgent issues and interests is, 
in its degree of success in so doing, an indispensable book 

indispensable, that is, to the mind that is determined to 
keep itself alive. From table whereon lie 
perhaps a score and ten of the volumes I have been read- 
ing this season, I have chosen five which seem to me to 
possess the degree of dignity and authority which entitle 


them to particular mention and interpretation in this place. 


my study 


I do not read so many books as I used to, partly, perhaps, 
through the pressure of many duties which consume so 
much of my time, and partly, I hope, because I have come 
to be somewhat more careful as to the character of books 
to which I am willing to devote the precious evenings and 
mornings of these over-filled days. What, therefore, I 
here say about indispensable books is said only in the 
spirit of comradeship with all readers of books who have 
other work to do besides reading books. 


WELLS’ “OUTLINE OF HISTORY” 


No one can keep in touch with the things men aie 
Wells’ 


Mr. Wells proceeds on the assumption that 


thinking about and disregard H. G. “Outline of 


History.” 
history is no mere static thing written once for all, but a 
continuously changing thing, as men’s minds pass on to new 
points of view. Historic events and movements are for- 
ever reinterpretable. \Wohat we find in history wili depend 
Past wear 
aspect to those who regard them through mid-Vic- 
torian eyes, another aspect to those 


greatly on what we bring to history. events 


one 


who regard them 
through, say, the opening eves of the twentieth century. 
Gibbon and Buckle and Lecky lose their authority as in- 
terpreters, and themselves become a part of the data that 


is to be interpreted. Great new ideas have come into a 
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dominating place in men’s minds—like the idea of evoly. 
tion, for example, or the modern idea of the rights of 
labor—and history has to be reconceived and reformy. 
lated through these newer and imperious ideas. 

The significance of Mr. Wells’ Outline lies in the fac 
that it is the first attempt to restate history from the ney 
intellectual position into which the Great War has pushed 
us. We are living in a new world. We have a new per- 
spective. From unfamiliar heights we are now looking 
out not only toward the future but toward the past. As 
we see possibilities in the future which our predecessors 
could not see, so we also see realities in the past which 
they could not see. While the more academic historians 
are laboriously at work rediscovering the far-stretching 
country through which our humanity has passed, taking 
their time to gather up and check up their data, to com- 
pare their several interpretations with one another, the 
audacious Mr. Wells comes forward with a book in which 
he tells the whole new story. His two volume work begins, 
like the Bible, with Genesis and ends with an apecalypse. 
From the amceba to the League of Nations he traces the 
way humanity has come, selecting his material and gradu- 
ating its importance by the degree of its relation to the 
vast evolutionary process through which man has come to 
the present great hour. The book is having enormous 
popularity and that fact alone makes it important for any 
thoughtful person to possess and read it. 


“THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK” 


I cannot help coupling with this History that ex-eption- 
ally illuminating work, “The Missionary Outlook in the 
Light of the War.” It begins where Wells leaves off. It 
begins where the Paris Conference left off. 
Armistive Day, 1918. 


It Legins on 
Written by a committee of which 
Dr. Robert E. Speer was chairman, its committee charac- 
teristics have been smoothed or chiseled or reformu- 
lated away by that brilliant young editorial secretary, Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. Usually these books written by 
committees have little interest for me. But this is far from 
true in the case of “The Missionary Outlook.” What liber- 
alization the missionary ideal has been undergoing in our 
generation! How vast is the sweep and how profound tle 
soundings of the missionary undertaking! I do not think 
the League of Nations, the social problem, the race preb- 
lem, or any one of the first rank human problems of our 
era is capable of being understood, to say nothing of 
being solved, until it has been translated into the terms 
of modern Christian missions. This will sound fanatical 
and even silly to some readers, but it will be silly only to 
those whose understanding of missionary ideals has not 
grown since the kindergarten period. 

In this great book on “The Missionary Outlook” I see 
Christian missions as a science, the science of the king- 
dom of God. Nothing human is foreign to it. The pres- 
ent mighty currents of internationalism flow directly into 
its categories. The vast enterprises upon which our poli- 
tical statesmen have embarked in these post-war days can- 
not be carried out by any mere secular power. Until 
the Christian religion accepts these world undertakings as 
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its own undertaking and pours its energy and grace into 
them they cannot be consummated. This is the thesis oi 
the book I hold in my hand. It will feed and broaden 
and vitalize the minds of churchmen. I do not see how 
a minister, especially, or a Christian leader in any capa- 
city, can get on without the inspiration of such a vision as 
this book is sure to give to everyone who reads it. 


FITCH'S “CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE?” 

Oi all the analyses of the new social situation in which 
the church finds itself since the war, 1 have fouad none 
so ‘lluminating as a little eighty-page book by Protessor 
\lbert Parker Fitch, entitled, “Can the Church Survive 
in the Changing Order?” I rarely read a book the second 
But | carried this little thing on the train with 
It is all meat. 


time. 
me the other day for a third reading. 
\mong churchmen’s books on the church it has the excep- 
It looks at realities. 


tional virtue of being honest. It ac- 


cepts the results of science. It squarely fronts the facts 
of changed standards and of a de facto revolution in 
human interests and modes of thought. It sees clearly 
and reports on the futility of much of our church activity, 
the inapplicability of much of the conventional emphasis in 
traditional religion, and it makes you shudder at the easily 
conceivable possibility of the church keeping up a tread- 
mill activity whose resulting power has no vital connection 
life. Dr. Fitch 


does not answer the great question whether the church 


with the vast energies of real human 
will survive, but he gives such a diagnosis of the situa- 
tion in which the church is placed that the reader’s mind 
its own 


is stimulated to do some constructive work on 


account. 


DOUGLAS’ “WANTED—.\ CONGREGATION ” 


(Quite different, yet possessing many affinities with Fitch's 
book is the fresh volume, only last week on the market, 
by Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, on “Wanted 
Under this heading the brilliant preacher at the Univer- 


A Congregation.” 


sity of Michigan wrote last summer two or three articles 
ior The Christian Century. Afterward the theme grew in 
the author’s mind, taking on a different form and expand- 
ing into a fascinatng story of the Rev. D. Preston Blue, 
who at forty suddenly waked up to the fact that his min- 
istry was pale and dull and unfruitful, and who set out 
large and 


to secure for himself a congregation 


enough both to justify the expenditure of his remaining 


eager 


vears in the ministry and to stimulate in him the lateat 
preaching powers which he possessed but which the rou- 
tine conventional congregation had been unable to call into 
action. 

I had the privilege of reading this book in manuscript 
and of recommending its publication by The Christian 
Century Press. In doing so, I believe I have had a mod- 
est part in launching one of the most fascinating, illumin- 
ating and practical books for ministers which this season 
is producing. Douglas goes to the root of the preacher's 
problem. I hope at some other time to give a more ade- 
quate interpretation of what he has done, but now I can 
only say that he finds the practical weakness of evangeli- 
cal pulpit and church in the cheapness and unimportaut 
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The whole church busi- 
ness he thinks—worship and church activities—is pitched 
He wants it made important and meaning- 
ful. His hero passes through a complete homiletical and 
and 
appears to his congregation and community with a new 
The re- 
The 


whole thing possesses such verisimilitude, such reality, 


character of the things done. 





on a low level. 
ecclesiastical metamorphosis, a genuine new birth, 
spiritual leadership. The response is immediate. 
sults are thrilling. One forgets that it is a story. 
that it grips and inspires and rejuvenates. It is a book 
for discouraged ministers, for successful ministers, and I 
could wish that minister, particularly, 


every youthful 


might have the blessing of reading it 


SWAIN’'S “WHAT AND WHERE IS GoD? 


The fifth book that I will mention is also brand new: 
“What and Where is God?” by Richard LaRue Swain. I 
shall have to put extra restraint upon my words in com- 
menting upon it, for I have only just now arisen from 
reading it and the glow and power of its message are upon 
me as a sort of spell. I may miss my guess, but I feel sure 
the author has come under the powerful influence of such 
thinkers as Hocking and MacIntosh. His book translates 


God scholars’ categories into the categories 


life. It is 


unscholarly. 


out of 


of common untechnical, but rot for 


an instant The author knows his psy- 


chology, knows his philosophy, and knows his physics 
too. He is one of those rare thinkers who has mastered 
the technique of science instead of letting it master him. 
He has thought his way into the academy and the labora- 
tory, and through them has emerged on the street again, 
where he may be found talking easily to any who pass by. 

The fact is that God is a vanishing quantity to many 
modern minds, especially to many who have some smatter- 
ing of modern science. The old monarchical imagery of 
God is no longer possible. In many souls God ts a name 
only. Some of us have talked much of the “immanent” 
God, 


perate attempt of our heart to keep hold of a God of some 


but our use of that term has represented a last des- 


sort more than it has represented any concrete meaning. 
Swain puts meaning into it! Accepting the scientific view 
of the world, he shows us a God who lives and functions 
far more gloriously than the God of the now obsolescett 
world view ever did. I could wish that every pe-turbed 
mind might read this book. It would put a new face on 
nature, on history, on circumstances, on providence, on 
prayer, on the future life. Aye, and the possession of a 
deep conviction as to the reality of such a God would put 


new radiancy upon the face of the reader himself. 


These are my very unconventional thoughts upon five 
books which have quickened my own mind and heart 
And now that I have named them there come promptings 
to speak of many others, promptings which I am sure I 
could not resist were it not for the inexorable limitation of 
space. However, if I shall have whetted an appetite for 
these five books or for any one of them in my readers’ 
minds this personal testimony will be satisfyingly fruitful. 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 
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The One Course Dinner 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HkN I and Keturah had been married for the 

space of one month, she spake unto me saying, 

Tonight thy Dinner shall have but One Course, 
and there shall be enough of it. 

So we sat down to meat, and we gave God thanks, and 
I lifted the cover of the dish, and behold, there was a 
Short-cake, made of Blackberries, for it was the season 
of that kind of fruit. 

\nd we ate each of us one piece, and Keturah said, 
That is thy Soup. 

And we ate each of us another, and she said, That is 
thy Fish. 

And we ate each of us another, and Ketural gave it 
the name of another course. And she ate no more. But 
I ate as long as Keturah could think of the names of 
more courses. For it was the first time in my life that I 
had eaten enough of Short-cake. 

And Keturah did like- 
wise again, save that she did it with Strawberries. 

And when that I liked Strawberries, but 
that I like Red Raspberries still better, then she did it 
with Red Raspberries. 


when the next summer came, 


she found 


And it would be of no use to tell any one else how 
good those Short-cakes were. And when we isad them, 
we had nothing else, save the Sugar and the Cream. 

And now and again Keturah still maketh for me a 
Dinner with but One Course, and it scmetimes is Flannel 
Cakes with Hot Maple Syrup, and sometimes it is Hot 
Biscuit and Red Raspberries, and sometimes it is Hot 
Corn Bread and Honey. 

And at the beginning I was wont to say to her, Ke- 

turah, let us have it ever thus. 
For Keturah hath often 
told me that even the best of meals are better for Vari- 
ety, and that meals of One Course, and that a mighty 
good one, are desirable chiefly when they themselves are 
a variety. And the same is true of many good things in 
life. For goodness hath often been made unlovely by its 
infernal monotony 


But I have ceased to say that. 


CHRISTMAS VERSE 


Miraculous Conception 


HEN Christ was born the Tenth Moon shone 


And all the year was done. 
Why not his life begin at dawn 
Rather than set of sun? 


Why did the Gift of Heaven wait, 
The Savior Christ delay? 

\\as Loving-kindness slack or late 
\ppointing Christmas day? 


\h, but the Father cannot give 
Till men know how to take. 
Oh that the people could receive 
What God delights to make! 
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So he implants his good down near 
Our inmost heart, and there 

Grows it in secret through the year 
Till we become aware. 


The thing within we ponder long, 
And nourish with the thought, 

Till the day of birth and wonder-song 
Proclaims what God has wrought. 


Glory to God who in the height 
Fathers the Great and Good; 

But Peace needs added to his might 
Good-will and Motherhood. 


MANLEyY F. ALLBRIGHT. 


The Star and the Christ 


HEN ivory doors of dawn had shut upon 

That mystic night, the chanting angels gone 
tack to their lonely skies, shepherds who came 
To seek the Child beheld an orbed flame 

That o'er the manger shone. 


Forsaking those high paths of crystal air, 

The Star of Bethlehem had entered there, 

Content to lose his radiant place aloft, 

So he might shed gold lights upon the soft 
Silk of a Baby’s hair; 


So he might let celestial lustres fall 

On Mary’s pale young face, the Syrian shawl 

Folding the Child to the Madonna’s breast; 

On Joseph's hands that in their joy caressed 
The creatures of the stall, 


hose gentle oxen whose glad eyes adored 

The little roseleaf body of their Lord, 
Warming it with the fragrance of their breath. 
Nazareth 

The Star a glory poured. 


Even on the tired ass from 


Our world still wears, incomparable gem, 
On her wild heart the Star of Bethlehem 
Forever haloing that group divine, 
Love’s Holy Ones, who in their beauty shine, 
While centuries worship them. 
KATHARINE LEE BATEs. 


Christmas Tide 


| WISH you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends our carol still 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 
W. M. THACKERAY. 









ie. 





HEN Watts-Dunton wrote that brilliant novel 
\¢ Alwyn he dealt with a theme of almost dis- 

concerting interest. He wrote the book as an 
artist and he wrote it in the white heat of the feeling 
that art was being trodden underfoot by the hard heel 
of a completely mechanical science. Art can only flour- 
ish in a world of freshness and initiative and wonder 
and the hard and rigid framework which a certain type 
of scientific philosopher had given to the world had re- 
duced everything to mathematics and had left no room 
for the flutter of fairy wings. So the soul of the artist 
protested in intense and masterful passion. When Mr. 
Yeats speaks half defiantly of his belief in fairies he is 
voicing the cry of the Celtic heart for a world where 
there is the mighty play of free and dancing impulses, 
where law has not taken the bloom from the beauty of 
the world. The pathetic endeavor to make poetry the 
expression of a mechanical science leads to something 
whose only power is a_ certain verbal brittleness and 
whose only sensation comes from the hot breath of the 
beast which slumbers within the spirit of man. For even 
in a mechanical universe bodies continue to have hectic 
desires. 

Much has been said about the conflict between science 
and religion. The relation between science and humanism 
is quite as fundamental. As a matter of fact if by 
science you mean a philosophy which reduces everything 
to the plane of the physical uniformities all about us, 
the conflict between science and humanism is one of the 
most significant struggles in all the world. Initiative, and 
all the gay and free movement of energies which flash 
with the light of their own liberty must be maintained 
in any world where art is to flourish. And the pierc- 
ing cry of Alwyn is only one voice which will swell 
to a multitude should the movement take the direction 
which Watts-Dunton feared. It is easy to say at once 
that this sort of thing is bad science even as it is bad 
philosophy and even as it would spell the death of hu- 
manism and would pronounce the obsequies of religion. 
And all this makes more clear the necessity of a care- 
ful appraisal and a close definition of those matters which 
religion and humanism and science have in common, 
and of those places where they meet. The easy going 
repetition of watchwords either scientific or artistic or re- 
ligious does not much help us here. Really there is no 
substitute for thought. And so to thought we are driven. 


SUPERFICIAL SCIENCE 


We often speak of the Mid-Victorian period as a time 
of superficial and sentimental optimisms. In no regard 
was this more true than in respect of science. Many a 
man who prided himself on being free from the cloyingly 
sweet enthusiasms of the period had merely transferred 
them into a new realm. He ceased to use his mind criti- 
cally the moment he pronounced the magic word science. 


Science, Humanism, Religion 
By Lynn Harold Hough 





Old wrongs were to be righted, old abuses were to be 
abated, the golden age was at last to be ushered in with 
science as its high priestess. A sort of early adolescent 
and innocent idealism expected science to wave a magic 
wand and to make all things new. If the dogmatism of 
religion could be cast aside and the uniformities of science 
made central in all our thought evil would fall away 
from us and the good glad ddys of the world would ar- 
rive. Nowhere has the Mid-Victorian sentimentalism 
suffered harder blows than in respect to this uncritical en- 
thusiasm. We have been forced to face the fact that a 
scientific beast is only a beast still, but a beast lifted to 
the nth power in more senses than one. Our apocalyptic 
enthusiasm for the new age of scientific brotherhood has 
gone down in the ashes of the German empire. We 
know now that however useful science may be as the 
creator of a set of tools it cuts a shabby and pathetic 
figure as a savior of the world. 

We are beginning to learn what the men who followed 
Lucretius discovered, that the death of the gods does not 
mean the birth of goodness or of noble joy. And the 
dogmatist who finds his watchwords in the vocabulary 
of science is proving quite as dangerous a devil as the 
dogmatist who found his watch-words in the vocabulary 
of religion. Here the humanist who with all his faults 
has at least kept fairly free from devitalizing dogmas 
suffers rather more than most. He died of esthetic 
asphyxiation in Germany some years before the outbreak 
of the war and left Berlin ugly enough. And he has 
felt the air to be dangerously devitalized in many a land 
not in Central Europe. It is he who is beginning to see 
that science is a splendid slave, but that science must 
never be a god, If science bcomes a deity that deity is 
a Moloch before whom the tender bodies of little children 
must be offered up. That fierce candor which turns from 
preconceptions and daringly pursues the truth has no 
more fertile field for its functioning than the favorite 
scientific illusions of the nineteenth century. 


ARTIST AND SAINT 


The matter needs to be put very clearly and very hon- 
estly. It is not a legitimate science powerfully function- 
ing in its own field with which the humanist, either artis- 
tic or religious has a quarrel. It is important to see that 
the scientific activities of the nineteenth century have 
themselves provided a new and wonderful field for inter- 
pretation, and when all these activities are properly cor- 
related and interpreted we have splendid areas for the 
artist and for the saint. Let us take a quick view of the 
whole matter as it has unfolded historically. The Greeks 
at their best studied the mind of man with amazing skill. 
They never learned to observe nature and classify its 
process and forces in any adequate fashion. In the 
Greek-Roman world after the period of the Alexandria 
achievement when something very much like what we 
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mean by science really emerged, men like Lucretius felt 
that the superstitions regarding beastly deities who would 
hideously inflict pain upon them after death really repre- 
sented the great burden which must be lifted from men’s 
shoulders. 

But much as men needed to be delivered from bad gods 
the deliverance once accomplished there was no compell- 
ing and constructive force left about which men could 
organize their lives. Atoms may be very useful. But 
you cannot find in them inspiration for the building of 
a new civilization or the creating of a new art. After 
one De Rerum Natura the inspiration fades. The Middle 
Ages saw a pure and beautiful faith encased in vast cov- 
erings of puerile superstition. It saw ingenious minds 
spinning the web of their logic curiously apart from the 
realities of human experience and the facts of the physical 
world. In the thirteenth century Roger Bacon saw some- 
thing of the meaning of that method of observation and 
generalization upon which all mastery of the world must 
Living across the borders of the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries Francis Bacon postulated the 


be based. 
inductive view in a brilliant exposition. In the sixteenth 
century Copernicus did his work. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury a really powerful group of men began thinking more 
fundamentally about the problems of the mind and the 
actual world. In the eighteenth century the speculative 
evolutionists projected that which the more painful meth- 
ods of observation and verification would build upon a 


more permanent foundation. 


FULL SWEEP OF SCIENTIFIC TIDE 


the middle of the nineteenth century, a period al- 


ready distinguished by the most far reaching intentions 


and the most tremendous achievements in harnessing the 
forces of nature, the tide of scientific thinking swept fully 
in. Darwin did his epoch making work. What was a 
piece of specialized activity in one field with Darwin, be- 
came a generalized and universal view in the Synthetic 
The whole 
had ‘a number of most wholesome effects. 


Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. movement 
The scientific 
method of observation and classification was the sworn 
toe of loose thinking and of generalizations based upon 
inadequate data, and a fine steadiness and a defendable 
caution was given to the mental life of man. The relig- 
ious dogmatist cut a particularly sorry figure in the pres- 
ence of the cautious and thorough investigators who 
were giving a new dignity to the intellectual life. Hoary 
errors in every field were confronted and set forth in 
their true nature. Biblical criticism made the Scriptures 
live anew. Historical criticism gave us a new access to 
And all the while the mastery of the forces 
of nature was increasing in a bewildering fashion. All 
this faithful and industrious work deserves our heartiest 
praise. And it must be said very definitely that these 
activities sounded the death knell of some very old and 
very ugly superstitions. 

Then the thing which might have been expected came 
Many of the students of that physical uniform- 
ity which had been seen to cover such vast areas rashly 


concluded that everything could be reduced to the same 


the past. 


to pass. 
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sort of mechanical laws as those which operate in physics 
and chemistry. A legitimate science in some hands be- 
gan to turn into a pseudo-scientific philosophy. Free- 
dom and initiative disappeared from the thought of many 
Philosophy took to itself the task of translating 
all personal experiences and activities into impersonal 
The men who had learned how to use machines 
insisted that man himself is only a machine. And as the 
mechanical interpretation spread abroad it subtly devit- 


a man. 


terms. 


alized all the processes of art, all the sanctions of ethics 
To be sure the whole 
The manner in which the 
advocate of this sort of thinking eagerly assumed that 


and the inspirations of religion. 
process was uncritical enough. 


the human mind was free enough to construct an elabor- 
ate proof that it was not free is a spectacle calculated to 
increase the sense of the limitations of brilliant minds on 
the part of the student of the whole process. 


\ REALM OF UNIFORMITY 


It is not difficult to see how the whole movement de- 
The a realm of uniformity 
which constantly expanded in the physical world which 
At last he concluded that everything 
could be included in the vast circle of that uniformity. 


veloped. observer found 


he was studying. 


He wag ready to insist that physical science could cover 
life. And his mistake can be clearly 
He studied science as an objective prod- 
uct regarding the physical world. He quite forgot that 
philosophy must explain the scientist as well as his 
science. And when we study the scientist at his work of 
cbservation and classification and daring generalization 
we find those very elements of freedom and personal 
appraisal and initiative which the water tight system 
seems to deny. The scientist is always an unconscious 
illustration of the truth of humanism even when he is 
most busy catalogueing the uniformities of nature. And 
a really scientific explanation which includes the activity 
of the scientist will always leave ample room for the 
humanist. Personality with all its wonderfully individual 
genius and quality is clearly in evidence the moment you 
study the activities of a Copernicus or a Galileo. And 
the final weakness of that view which would reduce every- 
thing to impersonal uniformity lies just in the fact that 
in order to argue its case at all it must assume all the 
things which it is its purpose to deny. 


all the facts of 


pointed out. 


SCIENCE A FRIEND OF LIFE 


We have suggested more than once in this discussion 
that perhaps this mechanical philosophy has no right to 
call itself scientific, that perhaps it is not just to science 
to hold it responsible for the brilliant fallacies which 
have been spread abroad in its name, Just how we ex- 
press the matter depends a good deal upon our use of 
terms. If by science we mean the catalogueing of physi- 
cal uniformities, then science provides the data of phil- 
osophy but itself can never become a philosophy. On the 
other hand if by science we mean the careful collecting 
of all facts and the constructing of generalizations vast 
enough to include all the facts there is certainly such a 
thing as scientific philosophy. But that philosophy will 
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include all the personal facts as well as all the impersonal! 
facts of life. 

In this larger sense science is always the friend of life 
and all of its vital experiences. It is only a pseudo- 
sience which becomes a remorseless tyrant. In this larg- 
er sense science is the truest friend of humanism for it 
is infinitely fair to all the facts which humanism brings 
to its attention. It is the friend of art for it would con- 
serve every reality of human experience which lies at 
the basis of the full development and the full expression 
of the art impulse. It is the friend of ethics for it rec- 
ognizes the basal quality of the fundamental ethical 
sanctions and gives them their proper and commanding 
glace in its vast generalizations regarding life. It is the 
friend of religion for it brings before us the completest 





view of the contrast between the cults of superstition 
and of nature and that ethical and spiritual worship 
whose multitudinous relationships it so constantly helps 
us to understand. 

The really critical mind fears religious scholasticism. 
The really critical mind fears scientific scholasticism. 
It realizes that only by being in contact with all the facts 
ff physical uniformity is religion kept sound and steady. 
It realizes that only by being in contact with the personal 
world of freedom and initiative and creative energy is th« 
scientific thinker saved from the folly of constructing a 
system which would make his own achievement impossible 
and which would deplete the world of those very forces 
which the great scientists themselves have so wonderfully 
exemplified. Before the war many of these things were 
being brilliantly set forth by Professor Bergson in the 
College de France. The sense of them moved through 
the writings of Rudolph Eucken at Jena. They had come 
in a measure at least within the ken of Schiller at Ox- 
ford and James at Harvard. They had been set forth 
with a curiously sure penetration and a deep sense of 
ontological relationships by Professor Borden P. Bowne 
of Boston University. So men of different schools and 
of different opinions dealt with the problem with ele- 
ments in common which surprise the student who has 


only thought of their differences. 


FACTS IN THEIR RIGHT PLACES 


Neither humanism nor religion has a right to ask, nor 
do they ask that any fact be ignored or left out of ac- 
count, They do ask and they have a right to ask that the 
facts which they bring be given their rnght place in the 
ultimate synthesis of thought. While the process is going 
on the wayfaring man who is not a fool can happily 
realize that all thought is merely the gathering together 
and the organizing of the significant facts of life. And 
if he is in contact witu a few such facts he may know 
that he has the most important possible data for the 
scientist and the philosopher. 

The new age will make way for supremely beautiful 
art as it clarifies our minds and releases the artistic im- 
pulse in full loyalty to those deep facts and experiences 
upon which it is based. The new age will find its crown 
in a religious life as deep as the structural demand in 
human nature for worship, as high as man’s noblest 
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thought of God, and as joyously certain as those facts 
concerning the spiritual life upon which it is based. The 
new age will be scientific in that large and humanistic 
and religious sense of dealing in honest friendliness with 
all the types of facts come within the 
range of the human mind and the orbit of human expe- 


varied which 


rience. 


The Outlook for Church 
Reunion in Britain 
By R. C. Gillie 


Che have the honor to present, 
was written at my request by the Rev. R. C. 
the Marylebone Presbyterian Church of London, who is also 
the President-elect of the Free Church Council of Great Bri- 


of the 


following article, which | 
Gillie, pastor of 


tain, as well as Honorary Secretary British section of 


the World Alliance. 
tion representing the churches in 


He was one of the delega- 
the 
November, the other 


Evangelical 
Britain celebration of 


the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, in 
Burroughs, Dr. Ramsey, and Mr. 
the Min- 


Like the disciples of old, we went out two and two—an 


members being Canon E. A. 
Harold Spender—author of a biography of Prime 
ister. 
American and a Britisher—and I had the honor, and joy, of 


having Mr. Gillie as my fellow pilgrim. Our itinerary began 


at Detroit and ended at Cleveland, and included Pontiac, 
\kron, Dayton and Columbus. It was his first visit to Amer- 
ica, and he found many things new, everything interesting, 


and some things puzzling. As I knew conditions on both 
sides of the Atlantic, we were able to discuss things from both 
points of view, making comparisons and contrasts in a really 
profitable manner—profitable to me at least. | shall not soon 
forget our days together, alike for the service we sought to 
render, and for the fellowship of so gracious, so brotherly, 
so understanding a companion. Mr. Gillie time 
an associate with “lan Maclaren”—Dr. John Watson—in his 
Later he went to Eastborne, and for 
the past eleven years has been one of the outstanding ministers 
of London. He is a wise and forward-looking Christian leader, 
honored and beloved in all communions, and a preacher of 
singular charm and power, uniting a mastery of homiletics 
and a happy felicity of illustration with a fine practical mysti- 
cism born of a vivid experience of things immortal, Whether 
in the pulpit, in the confusion of travel, or in the careless free- 
dom of the street, one has always the feelicg that there is 
somewhat of the Eternal about the man, equall. in the nobility 
the beauty of his personality. The 
given by his substance of an 
address which he delivered to the ministers of Cleveland, and 
is so illuminating that it deserves a wider audience.—JOSEPH 
Fort NEWTON. 


was at one 


ministry in Liverpool. 


of his character and 


article here kindness was the 


T is quite natural that the appeal for reunion issued by 

the Lambeth Conference of bishops should arouse 

more interest in Britain than in America. For one 
thing the conclave was held in London. What is more 
important, the Christian population of England is about 
equally divided between the Episcopal church and the 
haf dozen great evangelical Free churcl »s. The latter 
are drawing together steadily. The recent formation of 
the Federal Council of the Free churches, to which accred- 
ited representatives from each cooperating denomination 
are sent, is a notable step in advance. But clearly an 
impasse will soon be reached unless there is; a possibility, 
or some prospect, of a more intimate relation with the 
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Anglican church being reached. Therefore the repercus- 
sion of the notable Lambeth appeal has resounded much 
more loudly in Britain than in America. 

For the moment, the situation seems less favorable than 
in September. The humility and cordiality of the Appeal 
were so manifest that at first they aroused great hopes. 
A profound impression was made by a frank acknowl- 
edgment of the reality of the Christian standing of mem- 
bers of the evangelical non-episcopal churches. This was 
increased by the open avowal of the validity of a ministry 
without episcopal ordination. But when the document 
was scrutinized and it was realized that at the end epis- 
copal ordination was put forth as a requisite of reunion, it 
appeared as if what was given with one hand was taken 
back with the other. In special, prominent members of 
the Established Church of Scotland, which of course is 
Presbyterian, led an attack 
of the left wing of the 


in this some 
England 


upon it, and 
Free churches of 
joined. 

Lambeth 
If it was meant to be the last word from the 


There is undoubtedly an ambiguity in the 
Appeal. 
Episcopal church, that would be fatal. But it is not an 
ultimatum. Those who had most to do with its language 
declare emphatically that it is to be regarded as the first 
contribution to the whole discussion. A “statement in 
response” from the Protestant and non-episcopal churches 
is awaited. It is far too early to close the door, much 
less to bar it. When this second contribution is made 
from those most immediately concerned, who stand over 
against the Anglican church, there will surely be a further 
statement from the archbishops and bishops in England. 
Time will be needed to envisage and to clarify the situa- 
tion. It would be calamitous if at this early stage there was 
As a matter of fact it is not to be. The 
Federal Council of the Evangelical Free Churches of Eng- 


an abrupt closure. 


land has appointed a powerful committee of trusty members 
This will help the 
different denominations at their assemblies and confer- 
ences next year to make adequate reply, which will “guide 
the marches” more definitely. 


to prepare a “statement in response.” 


NOT AN ULTIMATUM 


It would be a mistake to concentrate too much on the 
demand for episcopal ordination, which after all is made 
tentatively. It goes without saying that the Free churches 
are not going to accept anything which could be inter- 
preted to mean a repudiation of their own ordination. 
There is a much more important consideration. We have 
always stood for the supreme importance of the relation 
between each human personality and the divine Person- 
ality. To us, Christianity is the religion of the inter- 
course of persons or it is nothing. The glory of our 
gospel is that a sinful man can be reconciled to a holy 
God. That experience, however it be described, with 
whatever interpretation it be enriched or encumbered, is 
fundamental. The Episcopal church, without denying this, 
on the whole places the emphasis elsewhere. It stands 
for the embodiment of the fellowship of believers. It 
exalts the corporate rather than the individual aspect of 
Christianity. Many Free churchmen have almost ignored 
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this vital element. We shall gain much by giving it a due 
place. But the price could be too heavy. If we were 
thereby to forfeit the central truth of vital personal ex- 
perience we should betray the past which we have de. 
fended so long and so honorably. 

At least some of us are convinced that no such for- 
feiture is necessary. The Lambeth Appeal is remark- 
able for nothing so much.as this: it looks to compre- 
hension which will include everything vital and valid, not 
to compromise which might exclude essential elements, 
It aims at comprehension for the sake of truth, not at 
compromise for the sake of peace. It plans neither uni- 
formity in every method nor unanimity on every opinion, 
but unity by enlargement. This is a comparatively new 
Anyone who has failed to grasp it has not 
begun to understand the reunion of the churches in its 
new aspect. There is a subordinate question, which stil! 
lies in the background but is already disturbing some 
minds—the question how a state church can unite with 
free churches. 


conception. 


A STATE CHURCH AND A FREE CHURCH 


An unexpected illumination of this whole problem has 
been provided by the movement towards union between 
the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, the one being 
established and the other free. An entirely new concep- 
tion of the possible relation between a nation and a church 
has arisen there. It is so unfamiliar that some minds 
have difficulty in understanding it. Up to the present 
there have seemed to be only two alternatives possible. 
Either there is a national recognition of religion coupled 
with state control, or on the other hand there is neither 
state control nor national recognition. But the basis of 
union in Scotland is to be national recognition of religion 
ceithout state control. This is an entirely now site which 
the two churches are moving out to inhabit. The nation 
needs an instrument whereby to confess its realization of 
God. It chooses a church which is composed of a large 
majority of the Christians among its people. It demands 
nothing in exchange and it provides no material endow- 
ments. Granted this view as theoretically desirable, the 
two Presbyterian churches in Scotland would fulfill the 
conditions, for they represent at least three-fourths of the 
The possibility of such a position being reached 
in England is to be kept in mind. 

It is impossible to avoid a fuller discussion of the 
question. To an observer, America is in an inconsistent 
position. Nominally its government makes no distinction 
between the churches, and takes notice of none. But prac- 
tically it recognizes in a loose way the Protestant 
churches, for both in congress and in the senate a Prot- 
estant chaplain offers prayer. The position is illogical 
and therefore untenable. The right solution of the prob- 
lem is to be provided in large measure by the churches 
which are really kindred to one another getting together. 
Then this rudimentary recognition of religion would be 
developed. It is unthinkable that a nation with the per- 
sistent moral idealism and widespread religious conviction 
of the United States would consent to this rudimentary 
rcognition of religion being ended. 
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“Who is a Church Member?” 


EpiITtoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In The Christian Century of Dec. 9, appears an article 
under the above caption, written by Frederick E. Lumley, 
lately professor in the College of Missions, Indianapols, Ind., 
now professor of sociology, Ohio State University. He opens 
his discussion in answer to the above question by referring 
to a recent book, “The New State,” by Mss Follet. In this 
book she discusses “The good citizen.” She says, according to 
Prof. Lumley, that “the good citizen is not he who obeys the 
laws, but he who has an active sense of being an integral part 
in the state.” In commenting on this view of “the good citi- 
zen” the professor says, “It is now quite evident, all sur- 
viving elements of magic being eliminated, that the very soul 
of membership in any group whatsoever is continuous, crea- 
tive participation in the life of that group . . The central 
question is this: Can membership, genuine membership, be 
attained apart from the generally prescribed and respectable 
formalities? Can a person reach that condition of continuous, 
creative participation in the life of the church without meet- 
ing the demands of the official initiators? This is fundamental. 
The answer, which is implicit in what has already been said, 
but which needs further elaboration, will not bring joy to the 
high priests of formalism, Catholic or Protestant.” 

There is something very strange about this article by 
Professor Lumley. He never quotes a single passage of 
Scripture. This is very strange, indeed. The Bible is the only 
book that tells about the head of the church, it ms the only 
book that contains his instructions to the church, it is the only 
book that tells of the origin of the church, it is the only 
book that tells men how to become members of the church, 
and it is the only book that tells those members how to live 
as members of the church, and yet in his entire discussion 
of the important question, “Who is a Church Member?” he 
never once refers to this book. It may be that this book did 
not contain the material to support his thesis. Yet this is 
the only book of authority on the question, If our brother 
were discussing the question, How can the citizen of a for- 
eign country become a citizen of the United States, he cer- 
tainly would have referred to the constitution of the United 
States, the only authoritative instrument on that question. Or 
if he had been discussing the question, How can the child of 
one family become the child of another, he certainly would 
have referred to the laws of the state on that subject. Yet 
in discussing the question, How can a person change his 
citizenship from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God’s dear son, he says not one word about the only authorita- 
tive instrument on that vital question. To say that this is 
strange is putting it mildly. 

In the professor’s question referred to above, who are the 
“official initiators?” That there are such persons, there can be 
no doubt. But are they the persons who are following the 
New Testament order of induction into the church? These 
same “official initiators” are “the high priests of formalism.” 
But who are they? Is he referring, among others ,to the peo- 
ple with whom he is identified religiously? Let ws compare 
some of his statements with the inspired word. 


“Therefore membership is effected by believing, feeling and 
working in characteristic ways. That is creative participa- 
tion.”—Lumley. 

“Except a man be born of water and the Spirit he can not 
enter the kingdom of God.”—Jesus. 

“The pronouncement that no individual can enter the church 
without this or that or the other specific formality is much 
like the argument of the Greek sophist who proved, with 
blameless logic, that his opponent could not walk around the 
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tub which sat before them. Thereupon the man got up and 
walked around it.’”—Lumley. 

“Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Then they that gladly received the 
word were baptized and there were added unto them the same 
day about three thousand souls.”—Acts 2:38, 41. 

“A church board or other official group may refuse a candi- 
date’s money (almost never done) and contributions of energy, 
and deny him participation in public worship. Is he thereby 
excluded from membership? not essentially. He can believe 
what the church professes to believe, pray for what the 
church aims to achieve, devote his means indirectly to those 
ends for which the church exists and above all he can will the 
good the church wills. Who can say that genuine member- 
ship is more than that? If prayer is a factor in church pro- 
gress he can promote it in spite of any human being or coun- 
cil on earth. He thus enters the church and becomes creative 
in it.’—Lumley. 

“For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free; and were all 
made to drink of one Spirit.”—Paul. 


Now, who is right, Jesws or Lumley? Who is right, Luke 
or Lumley? Who is right, Paul or Lumley? 

Professor Lumley says further: “The fact is that a candidate 
can be forbidden only the inconsequentials, the externals, by 
some stiff-necked officials. And if he is forbidden these, when 
desiring them, and continuously participating creatively in the 
manner indicated, the congregation so behaving is no better 
morally or spiritually than a club of snobs, for it is a club 
of snobs.” It is very probable that the church in Jerusalem, 
under the guidance of the inspired apostles, was a “club of 
snobs.” For it ss perfectly clear that no one was admitted 
to the church in Jerusalem except on faith, repentance, con- 
fession and baptism, “inconsequentials,” “externals,” of 
course, but required by the heaven-guided apostles. 

Much that Prof. Lumley says applies to the man who is 
already a member of the church, but has nothing to do with 
getting in. Christ has laid down the plan of admittance into 
the church and there is no other. Let us not go “beyond 
what is written,” but follow the divine constitution of the 
church. 


Ada, Okla. Cc. V. DUNN. 


Two Opinions on Bryan and Douglas 


EpitorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: What a relief to have a paper published by Disciples 
which has the breadth and courage to take a stand against a 
certain wing of its own church on the subject of Christian 
union! God knows what we of the ministry have had to suffer 
in the smaller communities of the west from: 

1, The persecution of traveling evangelists and other fly- 
by-night preachers who have drawn away our people to find 
salvation in immersion and a way of observing the Lord’s 
Supper; 

2. The division of our little communities over sectarian 
differences that have no value in them, divisions created over 
night which half a generation can scarcely wipe out, divisions 
which cut to the bottom of every community enterprise vitiat- 
ing the work of school boards and town councils. 

3. The vicious propaganda indulged in by ministers, laymen 
and even professors of a “university,” based on the assumption 
that “we are the Christian church because we are not a de- 
nomination!” 

4. The denunciation and suspicion piled up against our 
“orthodoxy” because we are compelled to believe that there 
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may have been some humans before Adam and have adopted 
the attitude, background and germinology of modern knowl- 
edge. 

! hope you win out against this greatest of all heresies of 
putting the letter above the spirit of a man, and a mere form 
above a reverent attitude. Thank Lloyd C. Douglas for hs 
courageous article on “Mr. Bryan’s New Crusade.” Such men 
as Bryan do infinite harm to religion by discrediting common 
Here is $2.50 for a year’s subscription. 

WM. WORTHINGTON. 


sense in religion. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Epirork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: That article on William J. Bryan by Mr. Douglas 
just won’t go down. It sticks crossways in my mental ceso- 
I thing it harsh, and lacking in fine feeling. More- 
over it is destructive. Would Mr. Douglas write us a con- 
structive article on “Evolution?” I should be glad to read it, 
especially if it deals with evolution as an ally of Christianity. 

Allerton, Ia. C. R. PIery. 


phagus. 


An Error Corrected 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I read your paper with very great interest. I was 
greatly surprised to read in your current issue, page 17, first 
item, second column, the statement concerning the Winnetka 
“Community” church; “the pastor is a Congregationalist, and 
in some loose way the church still finds a basis of cooperation 


, 


with the Congregationalists.” 

\t a meeting of Chicago Congregational Association held 
yesterday one of the two pastors of this Winnetka church 
spoke on its financial methods. At the close of his address 
I quoted your statement above given and asked what were 
His reply, publicly made, was that the church was 
in every sense fully and unqualifiedly Congregational and in 
full connection with the Congregational denomination. It 
opened its services to the whole community but that it was 
careful to obscure denominational relations was not true, nor 
was this true of either of its pastors. 

I suggest that simple justice to this church and to our Con- 
gregational fellowship calls upon you for a correction of your 
statement. We favor federated churches, under proper condi- 
tions, and have given abundant proof thereof, but the Win- 
netka church ss not a case in point. 

And, dear brother, why may not a genuine, full-fledged 
Congregational church, in any community, be a community 
church? 

Chicago. 


the facts. 


DWIGHT P. BREED. 


Is It as Bad as This? 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR I have now been a subscriber and reader of your 
paper for about twenty-five years. As I have rarely asked 
space in it, I’m sure you will not refuse room for this letter in 
your correspondence department of The Christian Century. As 
H. D. C. Maclachlan assumes in his letter in the “Century” 
of November 18, so you have often assumed that the Disciples 
of Christ cannot disfellowship members for “heresy” until they 
make themselves a “creed” by which to try them. But Christ 
and the Apostles provided for the disfellowshipping of both 
the insubordinate and the “heretics” without the use of a 
“creed.” Why can’t we disfellowship them as they provided 
to be done without the “creed’’? 

Che fact is, it is only you Higher Critics who can not dis- 
fellowship members from your Higher Critic churches until 
you make a “creed’”’ for yourselves by which to measure their 
teaching. You hold that the Bible is not the word of God. 
You teach that its contents are of two kinds: Word of God 
contents, and word of man contents. And as you critics see 
it, there is more word of man, in volume, than word of God, 
in the Bible. Therefore, before you Critics can try one of your 
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members for heresy, you must by a “creed,” a standard of your 
own making, determine which contents in the Bible are word 
of God and which are word of man, lest you be guilty of 
trying a member by word of man instead of by word of God. 

Since we conservative Disciples believe that the Bible is the 
word of God, we measure all teachers by it, and by it dis- 
fellowship the false ones and the heretics. Whosoever teaches 
what is contrary to the word of God, is to that extent a 
heretic. 

About thirty-seven years age the Protestant Methodists 
locked us conservative Disciples out of Union Chapel, near 
Ligonier, Ind., on the ground that we were not “orthodox” 
in our teaching. We went into court and were measured in 
our teaching, not by a man-made “creed,” but by the Bible 
itself, and by it, as the standard of orthodoxy, did prove to the 
satisfaction of the Civil Court, that we are “orthodox.” By 
the same standard, we, the conservatives, can now measure 
the orthodoxy of teachers among us, and “reject” the 
heretical. 

Again, you Higher Critic Disciples deny that God and Christ 
have legislated laws, and verbally given them to us in the 
Bible, for their observance and enforcement in the churches by 
Of course, because you do thus hold, 
and teach, you can try no one for the transgression of Bible 
To you, all legislation found in the Bible ms mere 
man-made legislation. The case is not so with us conservatives. 
We hold and teach that both God and Chrst did legislate 
laws, and did verbally give them to us in the Bible, and did 
authorize them to be taught and to be enforced in the church 
in their joint name. We therefore try members, not by man- 
made laws, nor by man-made creeds, but by the Bible’s God- 
made, Christ-made laws. This is perfectly consistent for us 
to do, as it is consistent for you to do as you do, so long as 
you disbelieve the Bible’s contents and authority as you do. 

This difference between us two parties is fundamental, vital, 
What # the sane thing to do about it? Why, to 
have brotherly exchanges over these divisive differeuces to 
determine, if possible, which views of the two are right. 

Editor brother, why not open your columns to such brotherly 
exchanges between J. B. Briney on our side and H. L. Willett 
on your side, over these basic serious differences? Both are 
courteous, Godly men, and can, and would, give us a beau- 
tiful example of how brother can exchange with brother for 
approachment toward oneness in the things over which we now 
differ. Only the best thought, on each side, woul¢ come forth 
in such exchanges over our fundamental differences. They 
would compose the most interesting book of the day, 2 book 
that neither your side nor ours would be ashamed to help 
sell and circulate. By helping the sale of such a good book we 
could compensate Brothers Briney and Willett for the time 
and labor they would put in their exchanges. It is childish 
to talk of loving ourselves into oneness of mind without broth- 
erly discussions, when we divide on such basic differences as 
herewith appear between us. The denominations can never 
love themselves into organic unity as the sissy men among 
them assume they can, so long as there are such basic differ- 
ences between them. Therefore the sooner we all get down 
to our bed-rock convictions as to what the word of God really is, 
and as to whether God and Christ have actually legislated and 
verbally given us laws to enforce in the church in their joint 
name, under their joint authority, the sooner will we all come 
into the unity for which Christ prayed. 

Nashville, Ohio. 


their joint authority. 


legislation. 


serious. 


L. W. Spayp. 





Contributors to This Issue 


Lynn Harotp Houcu, D.D., minister Central 
Methodist church, Detroit; author of “Productive 
Beliefs,” etc. 

R. C. GILLte is introduced by Dr. Fort Newton. 
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How Much Do Scientists Believe? 


LL the scientists who have methodically and with 
scientific precision arrived, after years of research, at 
the conclusion that communication with the departed 

spirits of men have been established, agree in asserting that 
no scientific man who has done likewise has failed to admit 
the same conclusion. This they boldly assert and challenge 
exception. Sir William Barrett quotes Arthur Balfour as say- 
ing that toward such phenomena “scientific men have shown 
a bigoted intolerance, an indifference to strictly scientific evi- 
dence, which is, on the face of it, discreditable.” Another 
asserts that theologians and scholastics never showed a more 
dogmatic, presumptuous and intolerant spirit than have some 
scientists in this matter. All feel that they were compelled to 
take their scientific reputations in their hands in publishing 
their convictions, 

There is such a thing as scientific dogmatism and there is 
always the difficulty of surrendering a hypothesis upon which 
me’s whole life and work is founded—such a hypothesis as 
the materialistic and mechanistic theories of day 
science. Huxley acknowledged that he could not investi- 
gate psychic phenomena for “lack of interest.” There is a will 
not to believe as well as a will to believe, and just as religious 


present 


folk convince themselves of creeds and theologies because they 
must, so too they both refuse to believe or consider things not 
in harmony with their accepted systems of thought. The atti- 

le of the scientist, unfortunately is not always as different 
as his discipline would argue that it should be. They would 
reprobate the Bishop of London for saying “we should not try 
to learn things we should not know,” or the Catholic priest 
cried out that “they are threatening to take the last 
mystery away from us,” but when such notable men as Sir 
William Crooks and Sir Oliver Lodge asked them to frankly 
their evidence they spurn the 


who 


face the issue and consider 


challenge. 


How Much Do the 
Scientists Claim 

\ candid reading of the evidence of these eminent scien- 
will convince an open minded reader that they have 
been exceedingly careful and always aware of the difficulties 
in their way both in regard to the elusive type of the phen- 
omena and the utter unwillingness of their colleagues or the 
general educated public to tolerate their work. Their claims 
are very moderate; they simply state that they have established 
the fact that the dead can be communicated with and the 
consequent proof that consciousness continues after the 
dssolution of the physical body. They may be personally con- 
vinced of a number of consequent things but they do not 
assert them. They profess to know little more than just that, 
but that they assert that they do know quite as well as they 
know established material facts. 

Sir Oliver Lodge acknowledges frankly that such material as 
the famous and much derided cigar. and whisky and soda 
communications in Raymond are so much nonsense, . Strange 
that such things should be used by his critios as evidence 
against him after his frank pronouncement of its worthless- 
ness. He does believe that his family converses with Raymond 
and states that they do it in the family circle without the 
help of a medium. He also says he communicates with 
Professor Myers as easily as if he were in the same room. 
3ut he does not ask anyone to accept all that purports to come 
from either as genuine, nor does he desire others to believe 
as he does or to believe anything at all beyond the fact that 
he is quite as scientific when he says he has established com- 
munication as he is when he makes a generally received con- 
tribution to physics. These eminent scientists do not believe 
that they have received any news of indubitable character 
regarding the nature of the life hereafter. Though there is a 


tists 


measure of common agreement in some things they point out 
that there is too much disagreement and that the difficulties of 
mediumship, of the interjection of the subconscious and of the 
pictographic nature of the communication make scientifically 
verified messages regarding it too great to accept results as 
They believe much and they hold much hypotheti- 
cally, but they assert nothing as beyond peradventure of doubt 


assured, 


except that communication has been established. 


* * * 


The Nature of 
The Evicence 

In two volumes, namely, “Contact With the Other World” 
and “Life Hereafter” (Duttons) Prof. James H. Hyslop, form- 
er Professor of Logic at Columbia University and a life-long 
student of abnormal pschology, gives a mass of the evidence 
that convinced him and others, then at the end winnows out 
the conclusion that the maximum of conclusive and convinc- 
ing matter is simply that communication has been established. 
professional 
those 


He abjures all spiritualism, warns against 
mediums, and vouches for no 
in which the messages supposed to come through were re- 
garding things unknown both to himself and the medium, and 


of such trivial and entirely local and personal nature as to 


communications except 


defy chance or guess work, 

Prof. William James laid it down that no other type of pur- 
could be evidence except 
Lofty and poetic and philosophical or moralizing 
woven out of mind, 


ported communication considered 
the trivial. 
or sub- 
I have at hand, as a gift of the man who believes 
them from a discarnate four finely 


printed volumes that deal in learned, mystical and frequently 


things could be any conscious 
conscious. 

he received “control,” 
incomprehensible messages that are no more than such stuff 
as dreams are made of. Professor Hyslop cites as a type of 
‘onvincing evidence a message purporting to come from Pro- 


fessor James, through a medium who never knew him or any 


member of his family, describing his last meal and a diploma 
in French with his name in English and other such trivial and 
wholly personal things, all of which were verified through cor- 
respondence with his son. 


He would not claim a single such 
case was scientifically convincing, but that the great number of 
them hand sufficient verification to make for 


now at give 


scientific conviction. 


What Can the 
Layman Believe? 

Unless the seen the evidence and 
become thus personally convinced it is doubtless better for him 
to hold the open mind without commitment for or against. 
But in the light of such conviction as this group of eminent 
scientists have recorded it ill becomes anyone, who has not 
given like time and technical scrutiny to it, to scoff or to scorn 
to listen. 

To hold to the open mind he must surrender all prepos- 
remember that no can dictate the terms 
under which any type of scientific phenomena shall appear. 
He must refuse to condemn may have been 
stacks of superstition and credulity of the spiritualistic kind 
for the few grains of wheat these scientists have winnowed 
out. The layman cannot demand that if verification can be 
accomplished at all it must be accomplished easily and at any 
time or place and by anyone, nor can he dismiss the whole body 
of evidence with contempt because some of the purported 
evidence is trivial He must not demand either that phe- 
nomena shall always be produced in the light, for light may 
prove to be a difficult condition, as Professor Crawford be- 
lieves he demonstrated by actual experimentation. Nor can he 
object because mediums are necessary, for the instrumentality 
of such delicate communications as is presupposed may be quite 


layman has personally 


sessions and man 


because there 
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unique and largely mysterious; at any rate those who accept 
it on scientific grounds believe it to be founded in an abnormal 
type of psychology. In other words the layman can only 
listen and hope to learn. He can prescribe no terms for a 
science that must be purely inductive, whose laws are a prob 
lem for discovery wholly, the terms of which no man can 
dictate and whose validity only the highly trained technician 
is capable of demonstrating. 

Three things there are to which the layman may hold fast. 
First, that science has not abolished the supernatural or super- 
normal, and that the mechanistic assumptions are wholly as- 
sumed and unproven hypotheses. Second, that as a Christian 
believing in immortality he will welcome any scientific verifica- 
Third, that 
since men who are eminent in physical science have become 


tion of his faith as a great and benign discovery. 


convinced, through their own prolonged experimentation, he 

can at least keep the open mind and dare to hope that the 

demonstration may be so complete that none need doubt. 
Atva W. TayiLor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
A True Disciple * 


T HERE are disciples and Disciples and there are those 
who live up to the name and sit at Jesus’ feet and 
learn. Alas, for him who thinks that he knows it all. 
Such an one closes his mind and shuts out the light of heaven. 
Such an attitude, if consistent, would put an end to all travel, 
to all perusal of new books, to all conversation with great 
souls and to all study and investigation whatsoever. Every 
communion possesses, nevertheless, people whose chief char- 
acteristic is the closed mind. They hold that they possess the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints, which, if they but 
knew it, is not a creed at all, but an attitude. They rail at 
all progress in science or religion. How apt in these days, 
when we are celebrating the landing of the Pilgrims, are the 
words of good pastor Robinson: “There is yet much light to 
break from the word of God.” The Pilgrims came to “found 
a church without a bishop and a state without a king.” They 
did well and we who are their true sons and daughters refuse 
to give up our freedom. Patrick Henry carried foward the 
Pilgrim torch when he cried, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” Every war that America has fought has been in the 
interest of liberty. Liberty ms our most precious possession, 
dearer than life itself, and no worthy American, no devoted 
follower of the Free-Spirited Jesus can surrender this element 
which is at once the contribution of Jesus and of the Pilgrims. 
Jesus came saying, “You have heard, but I say,” and with that 
he smashed some old, out-grown, shell and put a living precept 
in its place. It is tragic, and an evidence of perversion to 
love form more than life. In our thought, preachers and mis- 
good and true should be the objects of 
tender love and solicitude and not of persecution. College 
professors must be free to find and teach the truth and they 
must be loved and appreciated for so doing. To place the 
dead hand upon education is to induce death. Read Andrew 
D. White’s “History of the Conflict of Science and Religion,” 
and note how the church has been made to suffer because 
of this same “dead hand.” What shall we say of the type of 
mind that revels in choking college professors, throttling mis- 
sionaries and harassing preachers? (It would not look well in 
print, particularly in Sunday-school literature!) Wesley and 
the Holy Club were hounded and persecuted, Booth and his 
Salvation hosts were hooted and decried, the Pilgrims had to 
seek a new land in order to find peace. The new wine needed 
new wine-skins. Now we praise Wesley, the Salvation Army 
and the Pilgrims. Can we forget that Jesus was crucified? 


sionaries who are 


* Jan. 2, “The Child and the Kingdom.” Matt. 18:1-14. 
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Rhondda Williams shows us how the heretics have done the 
big business of the church. Burned at the stake in their own 
day, the children of succeeding generations are taught the path- 
ways to their tembs. But why continue—the heresy-hunter 
cannot learn even from history. Well may Lenine cynically 
jeer: “The one lesson that we may learn from history is that 
the average man learns nothing from history!” 

What has all this to do with children? A child can learn, 
Every normal child has the open mind. He inquires, he eagerly 
grasps at facts. He knows that he does not know it all. He 
is a learner—a disciple—he sits at the feet of his Masters, 
All truly great men preserve this attitude. Listen to Newton, 
when an old man: “I seem to have been but as a little child, 
wandering along the seashore, amusing myself with picking 
up, now and then, a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, while the whole ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” Franklin, bowed down by wisdom, was once 
asked why he aways walked with his head hanging down, 
“Why,” he observed, “a full head of wheat hangs over, while 
an empty one stands straight up!” O, for the sweet humility 
of little children! Bishop Quayle says that once in a while 
you get a glimpse into a little child’s heart that shows you that 
that heart is bigger than the vaulted heaven. Jesus loved chil- 
dren and humble men. “I have not attained,” cried Paul, “I 
press on.” ‘“Self-satisfaction,” says Dostoevsky, “is a sign of 
stupidity.” Unless we become like little children we shall not 
see the Kingdom. 

JOHN R. EWeErs. 





Books by 


Edward Scribner Ames 


Associate Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Chicago. 


The New Orthodoxy 


A popular, constructive interpretation of 
man’s religious life in the light of the 
learning of scholars and in the presence of 
a new generation of spiritual heroes. 


$1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Psychology of 
Religious Experience 


“Should be read by every thoughtful min- 
ister.”"—The Outlook. 


$3.50, plus 15 cents postage. 


The Higher 
Individualism 


Sermons delivered at Harvard University. 
“Good philosophy and excellent religion.” 
—The Congregationalist. 


$1.50, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodists Get Returns from 
State University Work 

Less than twenty years ago a profes- 
sor of the University of Wisconsin at- 
tended a number of denominational gath- 
erings and asked the various denomina- 
tions to start Christian work for students 
on the campus of the state university. 
There was but little encouragement, for 
many regarded the state university as 
hopeless from a Christian point of view. 
Meanwhile the university has continued 
to grow, expanding from a student body 
of 966 in 1890 to an attendance of 7,230 
during this past year. In addition there 
are nearly three thousand summer stu- 
dents. The Methodists organized a 
church, and built at the south end of the 
ampus. They have not only a univer- 
sity church but a program of religious 
education as well. Eminent teachers of 
the denomination visit Madison from 
year to year, and deliver a course of 
lectures, There is a social leadership 
for the students with two Methodist 
young women in charge of this work. 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
makes the following statement about re- 
and future plans: “Though the 
average student expecting to enter 
Christian work attends a denominational 
ollege rather than the state university, 
nearly fifty have entered the ministry, 
mission service, or Y. M. C. A, from the 
Methodist enrollment at Wisconsin dur- 
ing the past ten years They are now 
representing us in China, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, India, Japan, in the mountains of 
Tennessee, in Denver and other cities 
in the United States and one, now a 
Jacob Sleeper fellowship man, is taking 
his Ph.D. in Scotland preparatory to the 
teaching of Christian apologetics. “Plans 
are under way, supported by the 
Board of Foreign Missions, to develop 
at the foundation a chair of missions in 
honor of the memory of Bishop James 
W. Bashford, an alumnus. This endow- 
ment will eventually maintain a teacher 
of missions whose work will supply for 
the political science department a 
nificant connection with the forward 
movement of Christianity in foreign 
countries. A class of Chinese students 
is conducted annually by the university 
pastor.” 


sults 


sig- 


Criticises City 
Presbyterians 

Rev. Charles Zorbaugh, a _ secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis. 
sions, has been making a survey of the 
state of Presbyterianism in large cities. 
He criticizes many of these city groups 
as being unorganized and non-progres- 
sive. He finds only twelve cities or- 
ganized in proper fashion tc carry on 
the work of Presbyteriansm. These 
cities are Baltimore, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco. In _ these 
cities there is a full-time secretary and a 


regular city mssion organization. The 
home mission leader hopes to see the 
following cities organized for more 
aggressive Christian work: Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Denver, Indianapolis, 
Jersey City, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Rochester, St. Paul, Seattle, Toledo and 
Washington. It is the belief of Dr. 
Zorbaugh that the biggest service of 
the city organization is to carry on a 
non-denominational program for the 
immigrants of the various cities in co- 
operation with other evangelical com- 
munions. This is being done in some 
of the cities where Presbyterians are 
strong. 


Bishop Hartzell Speaks in 
Church After Fifty Years 

Che student days of Bishop Hartzell, 
of the Methodist church, are memorable. 
He had a part in the rescue of the ill- 
fated passengers of the Lady Elgin 
which was wrecked on the shores of 
Lake Michigan near Evanston. While a 
student at Northwestern University, he 
ministered to a little Methodist church 
in Evanston which is now called Cove- 
nant Methodist church. Later he be- 
came the well-known bsshop of the dark 
continent. Recently Covenant church 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the organization, At that 
celebration the venerable bishop and pas- 
tor of fifty years ago was a prominent 
speaker. In connection with the cele- 
bration a membership drive was put on, 
and seventy-five new members were add- 
ed in a single week. This church long 
occupied a section of the city without 
competition, and holds to the ideals of 
a community church. 


Baptist Editor Takes 
up New Task 

After one year of service as editor 
of the Baptist, Dr. Lathan A, Crandall 
has resigned to become a co-pastor of 
Hyde Park Baptist Church in Chicago 
in cooperation with Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey. The latter has many speaking 
engagements throughout the middle 
west because of the prominence of his 
pulpit, and the work of a _ university 
church is very exacting. The Baptist 
will be carried on by a committee headed 
by Rev. James M. Stifler, pastor of 
First Baptist Church of Evanston. This 
committee of five is charged with the 
conduct of the paper during the period 
while there is no editor. The journal 
a little over a year ago was taken over 
by the Northern Baptist Convention. In 
spite of its mediating course, the con- 
servative Baptists of pre-millennial 
faith attacked it at the Buffalo conven- 
tion. The committee in their announce- 
ment of policy suggest that there wili 
be less theology and more material of 
human interest in the paper in the fu- 
ture. They say of the Baptist: “Its 
pages should more fully reflect the 


human goal of our great enterprise and 
the human personality, pathos and ad- 
venture of our common Christian life 
and effort.” A goal of a hundred thous- 
and subscribers has been set for the 
paper. This goal is a long way off and 
will be a difficult one to reach in these 
days when all journals are of necessity 
more costly than ever before. 


Would Send Ten 
Fords to India 


A layman of the United Presbyterian 
church has recently written the foreign 
mission board of his denomination to 
draw on him for $750, which is the price 
of a Ford car in India, There are now 
roads, garages and Standard oil stations 
all over India. In the past the speed 
limit of a missionary has been three 
miles an hour in doing Christian work, 
for he has travelled by ox-cart. The lay- 
man wants to raise that speed limit 
considerably and get three or four times 
as much work out of the missionaries. 
He has made the board a proposition 
that he will not only pay for the first 
car but he will pay for the tenth one 
also if ten are shipped within the next 
thirty days. 


Church Federation in 
Norfolk in Fight 


The church federation of Norfolk, Va. 
has realized its responsibility to the 
large numbers of young sailors who 
walk the streets of that city. The 
underworld has made steady encroach- 
ments in the city. A taxi has 
been built up in the service of im- 
morality, bell boys in hotels have ar 
ranged immoral engagements and sold 
liquor, and in many other ways the city 
was made an undesirable place for the 
shore leave of a sailor. The church fed- 
eration brought in an investigator from 
the International Reform Bureau and 
together enough evidence to 
make a great stir in the town. Injunc- 
tion suits will be brought against prop- 
erty owners for allowing their property 
to be used for immoral purposes. Some 
of those who have opposed the minis- 
ters are now talking about “a ministerial 
soviet,” but the city in general is deeply 
grateful for the efforts of the men of 
the cloth. Meanwhile the federation 
that this kind of clean-up is 
not its primary obligation, its work lying 
for the most part in another field. 


business 


soon got 


asserts 


Promotes Better 
Cities Campaign 

The Juvenile Welfare Division of the 
Presbyterian Board of Temperance and 
Moral Welfare, with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, is busy now arousing inter- 
est in the smaller cities of the nation 
in the question of proper environment 
for children. A prize of $2,500 is offered 
in the state of Oklahoma for the city 
which can qualify as the best place in 
which to rear a family of children. Al- 
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ready a large number of cities have 
entered the contest which promises to 
be a spirited one, The prize money wa: 
secured from a group of Rotarians of 
Shawnee, 


Lay Readers Form 
Organization 

Thirty-two lay readers in the vicinity 
of New York City recently met and 
formed an organization. They will 
serve the small Episcopal churches in 
their vicinity and in order to give im- 
proved service they will take such train- 
ing as they may have time for. They 
also cooperate in the collection of good 
which may be read in the 
churches, It is part of the purpose of 
encourage young 
men to enter the ministry. 


sermons 


the organization to 


Office of City 
Chaplain is Created 

Rev. F. D. Dean, M. D., has resigned 
as rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Wilmington, N. C., to become 
city chaplain. His work among the 
the sick and the prisoners of his 
city has attracted the attention of the 
entire community and a group of lay- 
men propose to finance him henceforth 
in a ministry which will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the unfortunate. He will 
continue to be subject to his bishop, 
thus maintaining a church connection, 
but his work will belong to the entire 
community. 


poor, 


Tries Hunger Strike 

in Evangelism 

grow morbid 
like every other life interest unless it is 
rationalized. This is well illustrated in 
a case which has been brought prom- 
inently to the attention of the publi 
through the newspapers. Rev. Joel 
Woolbridge, of Kentucky, sought the 
conversion of hs daughter, and to ac 
complish his purpose went on a hunger 
strike. The young lady was a school 
teacher, and she insisted that she could 
not espouse a cause in which she did 
not believe. The result was that the 
hunger strike continued for 22 days in- 
effectively when it was given up by the 
minister father. 


Religious interest may 


Dr. Boynton 
Resigns 

Dr. Nehemiah Boyton, who has been 
pastor of Clinton Avenue Congregational 
church of New York since 1905 pre- 
sented his resignation to his congrega- 
tion on December 12. He has recently 
passed his sixty-fourth birthday and 
feels that the time has come for him 
to lay down the parish duties. He will 
continue to be active in public work, 
however, accepting those occasional ser- 
vices which come so frequently to an 
eminent city pastor. He came to Clin- 
ton Avenue churth from Detroit fif- 
teen years ago. 


Recruiting Re- 
ligious Workers 

The Disciples of Christ are in great 
need of more workers, both in the home 
church and upon the foreign field. A 


visitation of all the church schools is 
being made this year under the direction 
of Rev. D. O. Cunningham, a former 
missionary, He is accompanied by Dr. 
A. L. Shelton, the well-known mission 
ary who was held in captivity a year 
ago by Thibetan bandits Other mission- 
ary helpers also assist in the meetings. 
These workers are going to some of the 
state universities where the Disciple 
students are most numerous as more 
and more of the missionaries that are 
sent out by the Disciples come from 
the state universities. 


Ox-carts Displaced 
by Automobiles 


The method of locomotion in India 
has been the ox-cart since time im- 
memorial. Even the women mission- 
aries have commonly used this slow and 
clumsy method of locomotion. Through 
the leadership of the British government, 
the roads of India have been so much 
improved that the automobile is now 
practical, Already some machines have 
been sent to India for the use of the 
missionaries and the United Christian 
Society of the Disciples is 
making an appeal for more machines 
for the use of their workers. The 
evangelistic workers, particularly, cover 

large territory and the use of a ma- 
chine greatly increases their efficiency. 


Missionary 


Settlement House 
for Negroes 

The increase of negro population in 
many of the northern cities has created 
a situation calling for Christian leader- 
ship. Believing that cooperation is bet- 
ter than race riots, the Disciples estab- 
lished the Flanner House in the midst 
of the negro district of Indianapo- 
lis. In Flanner House there is a va- 
riety of activities, including an employ- 
ment bureau, a day nursery, a make- 
over shop, a tuberculosis clinic and a 
branch library. These privileges have 
been widely appreciated and used by the 
negro population which is served by 
them. 


Presbyterians of 
Boston Cooperate 

The United Presbyterians are coopera- 
ting with the Presbyterians in Boston in 
publishing a local directory of churches 
for the use of the students in the var- 
ious educational institutions. It is hoped 
that a little later this cooperation may 
grow until] a student pastor is main- 
tained. Two large universities and some 
smaller schools make this service imper- 
ative if the denominations involved are 
to hold their young people for future 
service. 


Chicago Federation 

Completes its Organization 
With the 

Herbert L. 


withdrawal of President 
Willett to assume the duties 
of the western secretaryship of the 
Federal Council, the Chicago Church 
Federation has faced the necessity of 
providing a new personnel, almost en- 
tirely. Dr. Howard Agnew Johnson 
was elected president at a recent meet- 
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ing. Walter R. Mee was elected exécy- 
tive secretary. Mr. George W. Dixon 
and the Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen were 
made vice presidents Mr. Mee will have 
the executive direction of the organiza- 
tion to a large extent. He is a layman 
who distinguished himself first in the 
Christian Endeavor organization, and 
later became connected with the church 
federation. He is superintendent of the 
Sunday School of First Presbyterian 
church and secretary of the Presbyterian 
Social Union. Under the new leadership 
the organization will continue to operate 
the various departments which have been 
developed under the leadership of Dr, 
Willett. 


Prominent Evangelicals Want 
Prayers for the Dead 

There was a measure of shock to the 
Christian world when during the war 
some prominent clergyman of the 
Church of England began the practice 
of prayers for the dead, and this prac- 
tice was even taken up in America. It 
is even more significant that in Dr. Or- 
chard’s Congregational church of Lon- 
don, a solemn requiem for the repose 
of the soul of Dr. Orchard’s wife was 
sung. Dr. Cadman, prominent Congre- 
gational minister of Brooklyn, spoke 
recently on the practice of prayers for 
the dead and defended the practice. It 
is the view of these gentlemen that the 
Protestant Reformation was too radical 
in some of its actions and that the 
church of today has a right to pass in 
review the positions of the reformers. 


Advertising for 
Army Chaplains 

Although the status of the chaplain 
in the United States army is greatly 
improved under the reorganization that 
is now in operation, the chaplaincy does 
not seem to appeal to men as it did 
during the war when there was a scram- 
ble for every place. The Baptists are 
now seeking diligently for chaplains to 
fill out their quota, It would require 
four more men at the present moment 
to make up a complete supply of Bap- 
tist chaplains. Dr. Samuel Zane Batter 
is the officer of the denomination who 
is charged with the duty of finding these 
four men and he is so put to it that he 
is advertising for them. 


Baptists Will Cover County 
With Two-day Conferences 

The New World Movement of the 
Baptist denomination has an ambitious 
program for the coming six months. 
Two day regional conferences will be 
held all over the country in convenient 
centers in which the goals of the move- 
ment will be emphasized. The speakers 
who travel over the country to address 
the regional conferences will devote 
their efforts to building up the spiritual 
life, to setting forth the needs of the 
mission fields, to the presentation of 
special items of home missionary work 
and to the setting forth of the advantage 
of visualizing the missionary appeal by 
means of the stereopticon. The Meth- 
odists have for some years emphasized 
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the latter feature in the work of mis- 
sionary education and it is interesting 
to note that the Baptists have adopted 
the same idea for their work. 


Yale Divinity School 
Has Good Enrollment 


The enrollment at Yale Divinity 
School is reported as being at the high 
water mark of the history of the school. 
It is interesting to note that the Con- 
gregationalists are outnumbered in this 
school by two other denominations with 
a strong constituency in the middle- 
west, The Dssciples have the leading en- 
rollment in the school with a total of 
26; the Methodists have 2] students; 
the Congregationalists have 16. The 
Central states have 47 of the 112 stu- 
dents while the New England states 
provide only 38 per cent. Thirteen of 
the students are from foreign countries 


Will Press for Constitu- 
tional Amendment 

Dr. Thomas D. Edgar, pastor oi 
Second United Presbyterian church of 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., = the new president 
of the National Reform Association. 
This organization held its convention in 
Pittsburgh recently. The organization 
will endeavor to raise a large amount 
of money the coming year. The month- 
ly journal of the organization, the Chris- 
tian Statesman, will be supported by a 
budget of $100,000 and it ms hoped to 
raise in addition a half million dollars for 
a headquarters building. District offices 
will be maintained in Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia, Nashville, 
Chicago and ‘Washington. One promi- 
nent item of interest for the coming 
year is a movement to secure an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 
States forbidding polygamy. The cam- 
paign for sabbath observance, the read- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools 
and the strengthening of the prohibition 
amendment will be continued through 
the year. 


Dr. Combs Will Be 
Pastor of New Church 

Dr. George Hamilton Combs for many 
years pastor of one of the largest 
churches among the Disciples, Indepen- 
dence Boulevard church of Kansas City, 
has had two years of irregular activities 
following his war service. During this 
period he has lectured, evangelized, 
written for a religious journel, and re- 
cruited his energies on a farm. He 
recently accepted the pastorate of a new 
congregation in a suburb of Kansas City 
called the Country Club district. he 
church is now meeting in a hall. It was 
organized a month ago with sixty mem- 
bers. 


Presbyterians Adopt New Policy 
for Home Missionaries 

The difficulties of holding men in the 
home missionary task have increased 
until at least one denomination has 
looked the situation squarely in the face. 
The Presbyterians will no longer starve 
out the men in the home mission ser- 
vice until these leave suddenly for some 
other kind of work. A financial policy 





has been adopted which will keep good 
men on the pay roll of the society. A 
young man properly recommended can 
sign a contract for six years at the rate 
of eighteen hundred dollars a year and 
manse. If his work requires a horse 
or a car, this will be provided in addi- 
tion. The seventh year this man will 
be given a course of study at some insti- 
tution for the improvement of his work, 
if his service has been satisfactory. 
Under this kind of contract, it is believed 
that the home missionary service will 
attract and hold some of the best men 
of the denomination. 


Well-Known Disciple 
Pastor Makes Change 


Rev. William D. Ryan, well-known 
Disciple pastor of Youngstown, O., has 
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resigned the pastorate of Central church 
in order to accept the pastorate of South 
End Christian church of Houston, Tex. 
The church to which he is going has a 
half million dollar building in process 
of erection of which the first section is 
already completed. It is located in one 
of the choice and rapidly growing sec- 
tions of Houston. 


Selling Lead Pencils 
in Japan 

The National Sunday School Associa- 
tion of Japan has been trying to get 
funds together in order to erect a Sun- 
day school building in Tokyo. Septem- 
ber 23 was observed as pencil day and 
1,200,000 pencils were offered for sale. 
Mr. Horace E. Coleman, educational 


The Passing of Archibald 
McLean 


OR a generation foreign mission work 
F among the Disciples was symbol- 
ized by Rev. Archibald McLean. His 
death at Battle Creek Sanitarium on 
December 15 touches the heart of that 
denomination as hardly any other calam- 
ity would. He went to Battle Creek for 
an operation, and it was supposed that 
he was going to recover when he passed 
away quite suddenly. 
Mr. McLean was born on Prince Ed- 


ward Island December 26, 1850, of a 
Scotch ancestry. He graduated from 
Bethany College in 1874 and was the 


same year ordained to the ministry of 
the Disciples of Christ. He had a brief 
experience as a college president but be- 
came secretary of the Foreign Christian 
Méssionary Society in 1882, just seven 
years after the organization of the 
society. Since then he has been more 
intimately and vitally connected with the 
work of foreign missions, probably, than 
has any man of his generation. He 
literally lived for the great cause. The 
society had but meagre funds when he 
went into office at the age of 32. When 
his society was merged with the United 
Christian Missionary Society at St. 
Louis, in 1920, the last annual report of 
the old organization showed total re- 
ceipts of $822,183. In the thirty-eight 
years of his leadership a piece of educa- 
tion had been done which placed the 
missionary work of the Dwssciples of 
Christ upon a secure foundation for all 
the days of the future. 

Not only by spoken word but by his 
pen, Mr. McLean put forward the cause 
he loved. He wrote continuously for 
the Missionary Intelligencer. He pro- 
duced a number of books which were 
popular among the Disciples, the first 
being a volume called “Missionary Ad- 
which was published in 1894. 
Since then he has published “A Circuit 


” 
dresses, 


of the Globe,” “Where the Book 
Speaks,” “Alexander Campbell as a 
Preacher,” “‘Epoch-Makers of Modern 








Missions,” and “History of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society.” 

The scholarly spirit was combined 
with the enthusiasms of a missionary 
leader. Mr. McLean was an omnivorous 
reader of the masterpieces and of cur- 
rent literature. He grew in his thinking 
from year to year. He sat in council 
with his brethren of other communions 


and gained thereby an acquaintance 
which is not limited by creedal boun- 
daries. He never married. All the 


affection of his nature was poured out 
on the men and women who had con- 
secrated their lives to service on the 
foreign field. He was jealous for their 
good name, and was often willing to 
rsk his own reputation to shield the 
missionaries against criticisms, 

rhe last General Convention of Dis- 
ciples was a particularly trying one to 
him. In a board meeting which followed 
soon after the convention, it ts reported 
that Mr. McLean stood up and said 
quietly, “If there is to be any recall 
of missionaries, I want to offer my resig- 
nation.” Much as he loved the fellow- 
ship of his co-workers, there is no doubt 
that he would have sacrificed his position 
rather than see any injustice done to 
men and women who have claimed the 
liberty of opinion which is the precious 
heritage of every Disciple. 

In his religious experience, Mr. Mc- 
Lean might be described as a mystic, In 
a communion atti- 
tudes had been greatly over-emphasized 
in the theological polemic of the mid- 
dle of the century, he laid 
great stress on 


where rationalistic 


nineteenth 
Bible study, prayer and 
the practice of the presence of God. It is 
to this gracious influence extending 
through four decades that the Disciples 
owe in great measure the warmer and 
richer religious experience of this pres- 
ent time. He made a place for himself 
in their corporate life comparable to 
that of the two or three outstanding 
figures in their history. 
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secretary for Japan was upon the streets 
as a vendor. Some of the pencils were 
partially burned in convention hall fire. 
These were sold for double price, and 
quickly disposed of. 


Baptists Will Use 
Lay Ministers 

The southern Baptists are faced with 
some grim facts in connection with their 
work. Over three thousand churches 
are pastorless. A call has been issued to 
the college graduates of the denomina- 
tion who are in secular callings to devote 
their Sundays to lay preaching. It 
hoped in this way to prevent the death 
of many small struggling congregations 
which would otherwise perish. This 
plan of using lay workers in the pulpit is 
already widely used by some other de- 
nominations. The Wesleyans of Eng- 
land have 6,000 such workers and the 
Episcopal church of America is planning 
to greatly increase its supply of lay 
readers, who are now organized into an 
association, 


Religious Question 
Disturbs Quebec 

The foremost question in the politics 
of Quebec is the religious question. The 
predominant element in the population is 
of French ancestry, and is belated. The 
degree to which this population has 
been retarded ms indicated by the disloyal 
attitude of Canadian French during the 
war. They did not wish to help their 
kinsmen in France because so many of 
them were “infidels.” Recently a court 
decision has been given by a Quebec 
judge, inspired by ecclesiastical influence, 
which declares all weddings must be 
performed by a priest, even where only 
one of the contracting parties is a Cath- 
olic. As the Canadian supreme court has 
ruled otherwise on a number of cases, 
it is not believed that the recent deris- 
ion of the Quebec judge will stand. 


Church Papers Increase 
in Texas 


The idea of a community paper set- 
ting forth the cause of the local churches 
of a given city is a popular idea in Texas. 
Such a paper has published in 
Houston for Fort Worth 
now has the All-Church Press, of which 
Douglas Tomlinson is president. This 
paper is printed on its own press, said 
to be the fastest press used by any week- 
ly paper in Texas. 


been 


some time. 


Business Depression Due 

to Business Immorality 

Bureau which 
country this 
relationship between 
business has been analy- 
zing the present period of business de- 
pression. Some of the stocks listed on 
the New York market are selling at 
the present time for one fifth of last 
spring’s price. It is common to find a 
depreciation of fifty per cent. Mr, Bab- 
son says this condition is due to a per- 
iod in American life when the people 
were living on an immoral basis in their 
luxury, extravagance and disregard for 


The Babson Statistical 
has startled the 
vear by finding a 
religion and 


entire 


contracts. He says, “Mighty little at- 
tention was paid to the Golden Rule in 
that mad orgy to secure the ‘stuf.’” A 
further statement is equally striking: “At 
the moment a wave of business immor- 
ality ss sweeping over the country as the 
influenza did two years ago. The need 
of the hour is religion. When we come 
back to our senses, living and dealing as 
we should, we shall have a return of 
prosperity, but not till then.” 


Rev. William Temple 
Made Bishop 


The change in the episcopal force of 
the church of England continues, An- 
nouncement is made of the appointment 
of the Rev. William Temple, M. A., as 
successor to Dr. Knox, whose resigna- 
tion will take effect on the last day of 
this year. The new bishop is the son 
of an arch-bishop and was born in 1881. 
He was educated at Rugby and Balliol 
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college, Oxford. He has been head- 
master of a public school, rector of St. 
James, Piccadilly, and in June 1919 he 
resigned his living to participate in the 
“Life and Liberty” Movement in his 
country. He has an established repu- 
tation as a writer, lecturer and  or- 
ganizer. 


Baptists Put on a 
Drive in England 

The American passion for drives 
seems to have spread to the United 
Kingdom. The Baptists of England have 
recently conducted a campaign for funds 
through which 250,000 pounds has been 
raised. There are still a number of 
churches to report and it is thought the 
final figures will be much in excess of 
these figures. The money was raised by 
an every member canvass of the various 
parishes rather than by appeals to a 
few rich men. 


British Table Talk 


Thinking Internationally 


HE British are said to have two 

absorbing interests, religion and 

politics. Upon politics they will 
talk at table, though their speech like na- 
ture “half reveals and half conceals” 
their real mind. Upon religion they will 
talk but seldom, and with much reserve, 
lingering in the vestibule and not ven- 
turing to approach the altar. It is still 
recalled in Oxford, how that noble teach- 
er, Dr. Fairbairn, to whom many of us 
owe a debt beyond reckoning, startled a 
dinner-table by using the Divine name. 
But if it were possible to enter into the 
secret and innermost region of British 
thought concerning the kingdom of God, 
two things might be reported at the 
present hour, one the longing for fel- 
lowship, the other a growing concern for 
the deliverance of humanity, viewed as 
a whole apart from divisions of sect and 
race; we are beginning to think inter 
nationally; and under the pressure of 
this concern we are being driven to- 
gether. And beneath the surface, or if 
this is not the right figure behind the 
platform, it is youth that is driving; youth 
is not yet the spokesman; but youth is 
the prompter. 

* * * 

“Glasgow 1921” 

Of this one sign may be given; on 
January 4th in Glasgow there will meet a 
Conference of students on International 
and Missionary Questions. It will be 
attended by 2,500 students of all facul- 
ties, representing the Universities and 
Colleges of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with student delegates from other coun- 
tries, and guests of the British Student 
Christian movement. This conference 
has much significance for those who try 
to read the inner side of British life; 
what youth thinks to-day, middle-age 
will copy to-morrow, and youth is think- 
ing long thoughts to-day. So it has al- 
ways thought but it has not always 
had so living an instrument of expres- 
sion as it possesses now in the Student 


Christian Movement. In every notable 
event in the life of the Christian Church 
in these islands for at least the last 
twenty years the skilled observer has 
looked for the hand of this movement. 
It is often a hidden hand, but it is there, 
shaping the larger policy of the 
Church. It could be detected in the 
Edinburgh Conference, from which we 
date the modern age in Christian Mis- 
sions; and at Lambeth this summer when 
the Bishops met for the Pan-Anglican 
Conference it was not idle. That is why 
all eyes should be turned to Glasgow in 


January 1921. 
* + * 


West to East 


The subject is The Impact of Christen- 
dom in Europe and Amercia—on Africa 
and the East and the problems arising 
therefrom. “It has been chosen because 
of the primary importance in the present 
and future history of the world. The 
contact of the West Africa and the East 
fully established fact from 
which we cannot escape, and which we 
dare not shirk. We are all bound to at- 
tempt some examination of the spirit 
underlying the relationship of East and 
West, since we all bear a share of 
responsibility for its character.” “We 
need to discover how best each citizen 
of the kingdom of Heaven may serve 
the world of States.” Before such a 
Conference there will be three main &- 
sues, racial, economic and political; and 
each of these will be discussed under the 
best leadership to be found in all the 
Churches. Among the speakers will be 
Viscount Grey, the Archbishop of Up- 
sala, Dr. Soderblom, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Mr. Ernest Barker, the new 
principal of King’s college, London, and 
many others who will approach the 
theme of the Conference with expert 
knowledge; and from the survey of the 
terrible needs and sorrows of the world 
the Conference will be led back to the 
fundamental issue for Christendom. This 
is a characteristic fact; doctrine will be 
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reviewed in the context of a world in 
travail. Is Christ unique and universal? 
“The question turns on the justification 
or repudiation of Christ’s claim to be 
the final revelation of God for the whole 
world. There will be opportunity at 
the Conference for the philosophically- 
minded to do some hard thinking on the 
yalidity of this claim.” Upon this fol- 
lows hard another question, What is 
Christ doing in the world to-day? This 
question will not be answered by any 
list of baptisms, nor by any story of 
improved irrigation or sanitation; the 
conference will be concerned with the 
problem of the welfare or misery of 
great peoples in Africa and the East. It 
will dare to face the tragedy of Chris- 
tian impotence; and when the story is 
unfolded, it will become plain that there 
is “a need for the regeneration of Chris- 
tendom as an essential part of the solu- 
tion of the problem of Christendom’s 
contact with Asia and Africa.” 
* * 7 


Not a Concern for Missionaries Only 

In the days before the war it was cus- 
tomary to hold a similar conference of 
the Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
every four years. In 1921 the Conference 
will be arranged not by the Msionary 
Students’ Union, but by the whole body 
of Christian students. This is a striking 
change. The problem of the contact be 
tween Christendom and Africa and the 
East is now considered a concern equally 
of every student, whether he proposes to 
be a missionary or a civil servant or a 
teacher or an engineer. This is a sign 
of the most remarkable and hopeful 
movement in the life of the Church in 
these islands, it is the death of Paroch- 
ialism. It is a return to the first cen- 
tury A. D. The Church is beginning— 
and it is necessary to be patient with be- 
ginners—to think internationally, and to 
provide in its heart “room for all the 
world.” Youth leads through the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. The rest are 
following or will follow as fast as their 
slower limbs permit. 


* * * 


The S. C. M. 


It may be permitted me in a later num 
ber to give more news of “Glasgow 
1821”; but the subject should not be left 
even here without a word about the 
Student Christian Movement. It has been 
in the closest fellowship with the move- 
ment on the other side of the world, and 
Dr. John R. Mott is as much beloved 
and honored here as in the United 
States. We have not had a leader with 
such a hold upon the public mind, but 
the Movement in the British Isles has 
been singularly happy in its Secretary, 
the Rev. Tissington Tatlow. From its 
modest beginning he has proved him- 
self a devoted and sagacious leader, who 
is not afraid to lead; a man of unshrink- 
ing faith, and ever enlarging sympathies; 
one who counts for much and will count 
for more in the Church of Christ. A 
generation of students soon comes and 
goes; but there are thousands of men 
and women in whose memories the 
name “T. T.” recalls the most sacred 


hours in youth within the college or at 
camp when they heard “God’s Come”; 
and in all his long service nothing is 
more admirable than Mr. Tatlow’s readi- 
ness to sink his own personality in the 
cause. 


*>- * & 


The Lambeth Report and Afterwards 


But this trend to internationalism with- 
in the Church 3s discerned along many 
other lines. The Report of the Bishops 
assembled at Lambeth will be as acces- 
sible to the readers of The Christian 
Century as it is here But it needs, so 
far as we are concerned, the hand of the 
translator, so that its wisdom and its 
courage may be more widely understood 
and the problems with which it deals 
may become the talk of every man. 
Ecclesiastical assemblies often have 
something vital to say but they do not 
know how to say it. They have the 
goods; but they cannot put them on the 
market. A late comedian of genius, Dan 
Leno, remarked after a visit to the 
House of Commons, “it would go better 
with a piano.” The Lambeth Report 
would go better if it had not so dull a 
setting and were not expressed in such 
sober language. They will hide their 
light under a bushel. But there are 
societies within the Church bent on the 
task of making the people who are led 
know whither their leaders wish them 
to go. The Life and Liberty Movement 
under the guidance of Canon Temple 
succeeded in its first purpose through the 
passage of the Enabling Bill, which gave 
a measure of self-government to the 
Anglican Church; and now the National 
\ssembly of the Church of England is 
in session; we believe that the supporters 
of that movement intend to turn its re 
markable powers into the task of bring- 
ing the Lambeth Report home to the 
average man in the pew if not to the man 
And the first outstanding 
that report is its international 

Here are the noble words of 
the opening letter: “War-weariness can- 
not unite us and is not uniting us. 
Neither the sufferings of some countries, 
nor the ambitions of others are making 
much impression on a paralyzed world. 
lhe world needs to recover feeling, but 
the feeling must be right and sure. Be- 
fore either peace or freedom can be es 
tablished in security and joy, the fires 
of brother-love must leap up in the 
hearts of the nations. This great change 
requires a miracle, but it is a change 
that can be wrought by the one spirit of 
fellowship, which is the Spirit of God.” 
It will be the business of the Life and 
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Liberty group and others to drive this 
home in terms of practical policy, and 
to make the average member of the 
Church of England think his way 
through the new situation by which the 
Church is faced. It will be a great ser- 
vice if it is done with the passion of a 
Crusade. 
* . > 


The Church and the Political 
Faint-Hearts 

Of this same trend it must be ad- 
mitted that it is more evident in the 
Church, than in the realm of politics; 
but that is the order which might be 
expected and the Church of Christ may 
lead the political parties to think with 
more faith and confidence of the new 
order, which may yet be established, The 
skies are dark now. There is much to 
make the hearts of the faithful shrink 
back. But there are some who believe 
that the night is far spent and the day 
is at hand; and in many fellowships 
within the Church they meet together 
and sing their hymns before sunrise, And 
the others will take up their songs later. 


* * . 


There is no time now to speak about 
the Federal Council of the Free Church- 
es; of that more later. In reality 
the old divisions between Churches are 
proving unsatisfactory. New groupings 
are to be discerned on every side. Each 
Church has its High, its Low and its 
Broad School; the High in A is nearer 
to the High in B than it is to the low 
in A. The situation is full of strange 
possibilities; if unrest is a sign of life, 
and a growing weakness and 
penitence an coming of 
is good reason 
may not 
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FROM THE CIRCULATION MAN’S MAIL 


“Permit me to say that I have greatly 
enjoyed making the acquaintance of The 
Christian Century and sincerely trust that 
the continued intimacy will prove equally 
profitable."—E. B. Whitcomb, Scoutmaster, 
Carthage, S. D. 


“I have found The Christian Century very 
profitable and am _ grateful for having it 
brought to my attention.”—Rev. W. H. Han- 
naford, San Diego, Cal. 


“I thought I could not afford to take an- 
other journal, but I must give up something 
else that I may have The Christian Century. 
One feels that one ought to subscribe to a 
journal that so finely stands for the liberty 
of prophesying.”—Rev. Herbert Walker, Hol- 
brook, Mass. 


“Thank you for introducing me to your 
excellent paper, which one can read without 
growing sieepy!”"—Rev. Albert A. Madsen, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


“I am overrun with papers, but I like your 
way of getting after real things, so here is 
my subscription and God bless you!”—Rev. 
L. C. Kimball, Hopkinton, N. H. 


“A copy of the ‘Century’ was placed in my 
hands a short time ago with the statement 
that this is one publication that sees clearly 
and has the courage of its convictions. My 
perusal of the copy given me convinced me 
that my friend was right. I am the loser 
through not having read The Christian Cen- 
tury before.”—Rev. A. Frank Smith, San An- 
tonio, Tez. 


“Enclosed find some new subscriptions.....I 
have induced three of my fellow ministers to 
subscribe, not because we belong to your par- 
ticular church, but because I fee] that you 
are filling a need no other religious periodical 
is touching.”—Rev. F. L. Cook, Dayton, Wash. 


“I could not afford to subscribe if it were 
not that you are fighting for a progressive 
Christianity and to ‘banish fear’ from the 
world.”—E. E. Giltner, Yonkers, N. Y. 


“The Christian Century has been a wel- 
come visitor to my study during the past few 
weeks. I have looked forward to sending in a 
regular subscription. Here it is. You are to 
be congratulated on your happy faculty of 
choosing live topics of great interest. I ad- 
mire your frankness. At times you have been 
quite strong for your denomination—but then 
you can’t help that, I suppose.”—Rev. Wm. J. 
Ohan, Chicago. 


“I enjoy the ‘Century,’ which I consider 
way ahead of our own denominational papers.” 
—Irvine Goddard, La Grange, IU. 


“I do not recall ever having sent in my sub- 
scription to a paper with as much enthusiasm 
as now. You are doing a splendid work for 
the cause of true religion.”—Rev. H. Arthur 
Kernen, Westfield, Mass. 


“On sending my subscription, may I say 
that the article on ‘Woodrow Wilson in His- 
tory’ is worth the amount of subscription. It 
is as true as history, and history usually does 
not err.”—Rev. Joseph L. Connelly, Chicago, 


“The friend who called my attention to The 
Christian Century did me a real service. Here 
is my subscription.”"—Edward W. Lanham, 
Wessington Springs, S. D. 


“The Christian Century is a delight. Your 
fearless attitude commends itself to me. We 
need more of that attitude in the press, as 
well as in the pulpit.”—Rev. E. Merle Adams, 
Spencer, Ia. 


“Affer a few weeks’ reading of The Chris- 
tian Century, I would not be without it.”— 
Rev. J. R. Rountree, Glendora, Cal. 


Any minister or Christian layman who begins the year 1921, with its tre- 
mendous possibilities, without the inspiration of that great series of articles on 
“Are the Ideals of Jesus Practicable?” soon to begin in The Christian Century, is 
careless of his responsibility to his day and generation. 






































Wanted— 
A Congregation 


Lloyd C. Douglas 


is packed every Sunday morning has 

written a story dealing with the most 
acute and anxious problem faced by mod- 
ern Protestant religion. The problem is 
not to get an audience—many sensational 
or popular devices can accomplish that— 
but to get a congregation. A congregation 
is a worshipping body, permanent and 
dependable. An audience may be assem- 
bled by appealing to quite irrelevant 
motives. A congregation is assembled by 
the appeal to religious motives. It is this 
distinction which sets this book by Dr. 
Douglas apart from books of another kind 
which try to solve the same problem. 
They prescribe various mechanical devices 
and propose features to tickle the ears of 
the public. But Douglas tells the dis- 
couraged preacher that he must be born 
again! And his words carry such con- 
vincing and illuminating power that one 
rises from reading his book with a genuine 
sense of a mental and spiritual new birth. 


A PREACHER whose own great church 





Price, $1.75, net (add 6 to 10 cents postage) 
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Books on Psychics and Immortality 


Raymond: or Life and Death. 
Sir Oliver Lodge. $2.50. 


Christopher: A Study in Human Personality. 
Sir Oliver Lodge. $2.50. 


The New Revelation. 
Conan Doyle. $1.50. 
Life After Death. 
James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. $2.50. 
The soundest, most complete book on its subject. 
On the Threshold of the Unseen. 
Sir W. F. Barrett. $3.00. 
“The best book of its kind in the English language,” 
says The Churchman. 
The Reality of Psychic Phenomena. 
W. J. Crawford. $2.00. 
A record of delicate experiments which upset old 
theories of matter and spirit. 


The Vital Message. 
Conan Doyle. $1.50. 


The Assurance of Immortality. 
H. E. Fosdick. 90 cents. 


The Great Assurance. 
Geo. A. Gordon. 50 cents. 


Crossing the Bar. 
Geo. A. Gordon. 50 cents. 
Add from 6 to 12 cents for each beok ordered. 
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Why Do 
Things 
Happen?’ 


By Everett King Bray. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


wr 


A book that throws light upon life’s baffling 
problems in such a way as to help the reader 
to see each one, no matter how difficult and 
trying, as something for which to be thankful, 
and at the same time giving him the needful 
courage and inspiration with which to tackle 
them. 
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Religion and 
Business 


By Roger W. Babson 


R. BABSON is known as President of 
M the Babson Statistical Organization, 

and as an expert in the science of 
business. But he is also a sturdy believer in 
the possibilities of the church. Here is the 
closing paragraph of his book: 


“It is not the purpose of this book to suggest 
details of a plan for redeeming the world, but 
rather to emphasize the fact that the world can 
be redeemed socially, industrially only through re- 
ligion. Governments may succeed in protecting 
men in freedom of effort and rights of ownership; 
but only religion can energize men unto a maxi- 
mum of useful service and make them content with 
a simple material reward.” 


Some Chapter Titles 


Business Men and the Church. 

Rich Men’s and Poor Men’s Churches. 

Religion and the Wage Worker. 

Natural Law Underlies Jesus’ Teachings. 

Training Our Children in Religion. 

The Greatest of Undeveloped Resources—Faith. 

Religion and Personal Efficiency. 

The Religion Which Will Survive. 

The Interchurch Movement. 

The Great Opportunity for the Church in 
Industry. 

Can Religion Be Subsidized? 

Immediate Problems Facing the Church. 


Price of the book, $2.75 plus 
12 cents postage 
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